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CARTER’S WIFE. 


A Story of the Tennessee Coal Mines. 


[In Tennessee, and in some other Southern States, the 
custom has prevailed of letting out convicts to work | 
upon roads and in the mines. This story is based upon | 
incidents in a mine where both convicts and free men 
were employed.—E£d. Companion.] 

“Ther’ war not er woman in these parts ez 
could match her in grit. An’ ther’ war noter man 
about the Tracy City coal mines, ’thout’n it be 
some of the convic’s down ter the stockade, ez 
could show er more adventuresome 
run uv luck than Carter’s wife. 

“Plucky ? Waal, I reckin! It air 
natchril ter look fur pluck an’ sech 
in er man. It air natchril they-uns 
should run a-foul of danger of some 
sort, an’ natchril ter expect ’em ter 
meet sich with toler’ble sperit. But 
er woman, er little mite no bigger ’n 
er bar uv soap after er big day’s 
washin’,—waal, it air not ever’ day 
yer meets er woman, sized like that, 
with cunning like er Injun’s fur 
scentin’ uv danger, an’ grit like er 
man’s ter face it. 

“That’s the sort uv ore war Car- 
ter’s wife. No slate about her; 
plum pure, solid ore ter the back 
bone. Not er man in Tracy but ’ll 
say that word uv her. Though I 
kalkerlates ez I orter know, seein’ 
ez I hev held er job in these mines 
sence the day they war opened. I 
holped ter pick out er sample that 
day, an’ I hev been a-holpin’ here 
ever sence. First in the Rattlesnake, 
then over here when the Rattlesnake 
war shet up. 

“TI war a-diggin’ ther’ when Car- 
ter’s wife war er mite of er gal baby. 
I knowed her then, an’ I hev kep’ 
her in sight all the way up, ter the 
night we-uns fetched her out of the 
burnin’ stockade, jest eighteen year 
afterwoods. 

“T hev knowed her jest that long, 
an’ I give the word ter you-uns, I’d 
give it on er stack uv Bibles deeper ’n the mine | 
hitse’f, ez ther’ never war er woman in these 
parts ez could show up more grit than that ther’ | 
little gal uv Carter’s, his wife, yer know.”’ 

“Old ‘Lihu Finley”’ sat on an empty coal car | 
with his dinner bucket between his knees, along | 
with a squad of other begrimed coal diggers. The | 
noon whistle had sounded from the Tracy City | 
branch prison, and the guards had taken the con- | 
vict gang down to the stockade, while ‘‘old ’Lihu”’ 
was entertaining a new squad of free miners 
during the dinner hour with his favorite story of 
Carter's wife. 

*Lihu was getting old, too old to work in the 
mines; though, for all his age, he had, as he said, 
‘‘a job” with the others. A steady job, a life- 
time one, if he cared to call it such. 

There was an understanding, and had been for 
years, between the members of the coal company 
and the lessees of the prison, that the old man 
should always hold his place and draw his pay, | 
with no docking of his wages whether he worked | 
until sundown, or stopped, as he often did, at high | 
noon; for "Lihu- had once helped to put down an 
insurrection among the convicts, and by his exer- 
tions, aided by Carter’s wife, he had protected the | 
life of the superintendent of the prison, when it | 
was in great peril. 

Carter was the young superintendent then, and 
it was about his wife "Lihu was telling the newly- 
arrived free miners as they sat together on the 
empty car eating their noonday luncheon. 

It was the one chief pleasure in the old coal 
digger’s life, the telling about the bravery of 
Carter’s wife. He never tired of talking about | 
her, although well-nigh every man in Tracy, free | 
and bond, knew the story by heart. 

“She war bred an’ bornd in this mount’n,” he 
said, “she war litrally raised in er coal mine. 
‘Brung up undergroun’,’ her pappy use ter say. | 

“Why, she useter fetch her little tin pail, an’ go 
‘long o’ her pappy ever’ mornin’ ez reg’lar ez 
the balance. Yer see her mammy war dead, an’ 
ther’ war no other way ter git shed uv her; an’ 
she drawed her pay ever’ month ez peart ez the 
handiest digger in the lot. Not at first, ter be 
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shore, but after the row, ez I’m goin’ ter come ter 
bimeby. 

“She wore a hat like er boy’s, so’s she could 
job ’er lamp inter the ban’ like the balance o’ the 
boys. She war pow’ful tickled the first time hit 
war put ther’. 

“Hit war me ez put it ther’, an’ that ther’ little 
blaze jest lit up that little gal’s heart fur old "Lihu, 
ez bright an’ ez stiddy an’ ez big ez the blaze of 
the coke ovens uv er dark night. 

“She allus carried her lamp after that time I 
stuck it in her hat, an’ many er time I hev knowed 
her ter hop down out uv the car alongside uv her 
pappy, ez his car a-goin’ in passed we-uns a-comin’ 


“Hit war er plot ter toll the gyard back inter 
the mine an’ kill ’im; ter kill the sup’rintendent 
about the same time, an’ then ther’ war ter be er 
break fur the mount’ns. Hit war ter be done that 
day, bein’ ez it war Sadday, an’ Carter, the sup’- 
rintendent, war sartin ter be in the office a-payin’ 
uv the free miners. 

“The little gal got it all. Once one of the men 
went ter the pallet, an’ looked at her stiddy an’ 
sharp, an’ swore he saw er eyelash move; but 
Sam he riz up like er tiger, an’ ‘lowed ef he 
didn't come away from that baby he’d hit him 
with the coal shovel. 








| 
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‘An’ the man give the word that if he knowed | the little white hand he war a-wroppin’, an’ I 
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| yearth agin; so he tuk it, an’ he seemed bruk 
| down complete under it. 
| ‘Pore Gritty! She cried mightily when Sam 
war sent back ter the main prison. Yer see, she 
| furgot to put that in the bargain, and Carter sent 
| him ter Nashville the very next mornin’. ’Twar 
| plum pitiful ter see them two say good-by, fur 
| Sam war pow’ful keerful of Gritty, an’ the very 
last thing he done war ter git some linseed ile an’ 
tie up the pore little burnt fingers. 

“Yer needn't tell me er man hev got no feelin’ 
because he air a convic’. I see the big tears 


knowed Sam Browder war not all 
bad, else he’d a-helt er grudge 








“SHE TURNED ON HIM, SHORE ENOUGH.” 


out, an’ hol’ up her little tin lamp an’ say, ‘Mo’ 
ile, ’Lihu.’ 
“That war my job; sometimes she’d set in the 


| dark half er day, wher’ her pappy ’d leave her, 


on er ledge out uv re’ch uv the passin’ cars, awaitin’ 
fur me ter come along with the ile can. 

*““sA galinthe mines?’ Yes, sir; an’ it turned 
out to be the likeliest investmint this mine ever 
made, though it war er accident an’ the mine no 
ways responsible. Oh, but it war lucky she war 
tuk in, lucky fur the mine, lucky fur the comp’ny, 
an’ lucky fur we-uns, an’ lucky fur Carter. 

“It happened this way. Down ter the old 
Rattlesnake mine, ez air not safe to work now, 
ther’ be er good, sizable shaft, wher’ Sam 
Browder, the convic’ fur murder, war put ter tend 
the fire. 

“Ellis, the little gal’s pappy, sometimes tuk her 


down ther’ ter eat her dinner, fur Ellis liked Sam | 


uncommon well, an’ the little gal set that store by 


him that she would beg ter go down ter the shaft | 


an’ set by Sam’s fire. 

‘As fur Sam, he fairly worshipped the baby. 
It war him ez give her the name of Gritty, an’ 
we-uns tuk it up that peart, hit war plum furgot 
ez she war ever named Gussie. An’ Sam he'd 
give her ches’nuts an’ sweet pertaters, or huckle- 
berries, or blackberries in the summer, an’ some- 
times he’d make her a pallet out of Ellis’s coat, 
an’ she'd crawl up on it like er white kitten afore 
er big blaze an’ take er nap. 

‘“Waal, it happened one day when she war 
sleepin’ afore Sam’s fire three convic’s stole inter 
the shaft, an’ by accidint one uv ’em drapped the 
bar o’ the door, an’ Gritty waked up. She war 
sleepy, so she jest shet her eyes an’ kep’ still, 
a-thinkin’ she’d git off agin, when she heerd 
Sam call out, ‘Knock the door down, can’t ye, an’ 
let the gyard know ye air in here ?” 

“Then one of the convic’s said, ‘Let ’im come 
ef he air a-min’ ter. We-uns air ready fur him.’ 

‘Then that little gal knowed they didn’t hev no 
call ter come ther’ ter the shaft; an’ she kalker- 
lated same’s er man would er done, ez some mean- 
ness war on foot. So she jest lay still an’ got the 
whole plot. 


she war a-possumin’, ez how he’d settle her 
mighty quick. An’ that gal, that little eight- 
year-old baby, she laid ther’ like she war asleep, 
till her pore little han’ ez war nighest the fire war 
plum blistered. 

“But she never whimpered, never let on, but 
laid ther’ a-waitin’ till the men slipped out agin, 
an’ her pappy come ter fetch her away. 

“Oh, but she sensed things like er man, she did. 

*Stid of blabbin’ out what she knowed, she jest 
kinder put her lamp out on the sly, an’ when I 
come by wher’ she war settin’ by watchin’ uv her 
pappy a-diggin’, ‘Mo’ ile, ’Lihu!’ she sung out. 
An’ while I war a-fillin’ uv the lamp, she clumb 
atop of my load of coal, an’ "lowed ez she could 
haul good ez anybody. The men all laughed, 
an’ she called ter me ez I might ride behin’, an‘ 
| SO we-uns rid out. 
‘“When we war out, she tole me all about what 
| she had heerd, a-makin’ uv me promus first ez no 
| harm war ter come ter Sam—no beatin’ nor 
nuthin’. 

“Then we fixed it up, her an’ me. I war ter go 
back with the gyard ter warn him, an’ she war 
ter go on an’ warn Carter. She jest marched up 
ter him an’ tole him, but she made him promus 
first ez he wouldn’t beat Sam, nor lock him up. 

“The gyards war on the lookout. When the 
time come ter quit the mine, we-uns, me an’ the 
gyards an’some more free miners, got in er empty 
cyar an’ went inter the mine. When we got ter 
the foot of the grade, the gyard called, ‘Halt!’ 
ter the men gittin’ ready ter leave. 

** *What’s that fur?’ asked one o’ the gang, an’ 
I tole him. 

‘Now, boys,’ says I, ‘yer little game air no 
go. The little gal hev give it away complete, an’ 
the sup’rintendent’s got plenty ter help him by 
this time. You-uns air only puttin’ uv er rope 
aroun’ yer own necks ter be a-killin’ uv gyards 
an’ sech.’ 

“Then the gyard ordered the men out, an’ they 
went, growlin’ like ye’ve seen the wil’ anermals 
| in the circus down ter Tracy. All but Sam; he 
| went kinder meek. Yer see, Sam war in fur life, 
| an’ that settled his ever settin’ free foot on God's 








against the little gal. 

*¢ ‘Hit’s the last thing Sam’ll ever 
do fur the baby,’ says he. Carter, 
who war a-standin’ by, spoke up, 
an’ says lfé, ‘An’ yistiddy ye’d 
a-strangled uv her in the mine, ef 
she’d a-let on ez she war awake.’ 

“Then that plucky little gal riz up 
like er young tiger-cat, an’ shuk her 
little sunburnt fist in the sup’rin- 
tendent’s face, an’ says she, ‘Hit’s 
a lie, Carter! He wouldn’t ’a’ done 
it!’ 

“Then that little gal jest flung her 
arms roun’ that old convic’s neck, 
an’ cried out: 

*“<T didn’t go ter do it, Sam! I 
didn’t go ter do it!” 

‘“‘Meanin’ she didn’t aim ter be the 
cause of his goin’ back ter the main 
prison. 

“Sam cried like er baby at that, 
fur he war human, ef he did w’ar 
the State’s stripes. Some of the 
men cried, too, an’ the president of 
the coal comp’ny, who war ther, 
blowed his nose hard like, an’ sort 
of tried ter excuse Sam’s behavior 
inthe mine. ‘His air a life sentence, 
pore feller!” he said. Then the 
gyard put the han’-cuffs on the 
prisoners, an’ Ellis tuk Gritty back 
ter home. 

‘She pined consider’ ble after Sam 
left. She war nothin’ but a baby, 
an’ Sam hed been like ernother pappy ter her. 

“Carter give the word ter Ellis ez the chile war 
never ter go inter the mine agin, but hit war a 

plum’ useless order. She war that turned agin 
’em yer couldn’t ’a’ tolled her nigh the Rattle- 
|snake ter ’a’ saved yer. Ez fur the shaft, the 
| very namin’ o’ hit give her the ager. 

| Carter war pow’ful tuk tow’rds the chile fur 
| savin’ uv his life, but she didn’t seem ter take no 
notice uv him, not even when he writ ter the 
comp’ny what she hed done, an’ got ’em ter give 
her reg’lar pay long of the men. 

“One day ther’ war a disturbmint amongst the 
men, an’ Carter got his arm bruk. When he war 
able ter git about agin, he come ’cross Gritty one 
day a-settin’ on er empty coal-car, a-waitin’ fur 
her pappy ter come out of the mine. 

“Carter sot down by the little gal. He war 
lookin’ toler’ble pale an’ puny fur er young 
man, an’ says he, ‘Gritty, ef you-uns hedn’t ’a’ 
been caught nappin’ this time, mebbe I wouldn’t 
|er got my arm bruk.’ 

*<¢An’ mebbe,’ says she, kinder peart-like, ‘ef I 
hedw’t ’’a’ been caught nappin’ t’other time, ye’d 
’a’ got yer neck bruk.’ 

“An’ then thinkin’ of the naps she useter take 
| down ter the shaft fetched the big tears inter her 
| eves, an’ her mouth kinder twitched; an’ Carter 

put his well arm round her, an’ drawed her close 
up ter him, an’ says, says he, ‘Can't ye love mea 
| little, too, Gritty? Yer keers fur the convicts an’ 
*Lihu, an’ all but Carter.’ 

‘An’ then when she hed her cry out on his 
| bosom, he tole her ez how Sam might git er par- 
| don some day, ef he behaved hisself proper, an’ 
| he promused ter write him er letter, an’ put her 

name ter it, an’ ax him ter behave hisse’f, so he’d 
git er pardon bimeby. 
| ‘When they-uns left that coal-car, the little gal 
| war a-swingin’ ter Carter’s han’, an’ she hed give 
| the word ez she’d keer fur him too, ‘long o’ the 
|rest. An’ she done it; she promused to love him, 
an’ she war not the one ter go back on her word. 
‘“‘That’s how Carter got her. When she begin ter 
love him, it jest natchrilly growed ever’ day. She 
didn’t go in the mines no more; Carter axed 
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her not ter. She sot on er stool in the sup’rinten. | 
dent’s office most o’ the time Ellis war diggin’, an’ 
got ter studyin’ book V’arnin’ o’ Carter. He l’arnt 
her ter write, too, Carter did. An’ when the lessins 
war done, she ’ud crawl up onter his knee, an’ talk 
ez bright ez er crickit. But she nuver furgot Sam; 
nuver er day but she ’ud ax about him. 

“Five year went by. Slick enough ter we-uns ez 
hed no call ter be a-countin’ uv time; but I ’low they 
war pow’ful creepy yeurs ter them a-runnin’ on time 
down ter the stockade, yer know. Five year, but 
Gritty never furgot Sam. 

“One day Carter come fur her. 
fetch her away some’rs. 


He war goin’ ter 
He war pow’ful narvous, | 
but all he let on war ez he war goin’ ter fetch her | 
ter Nashville ter see Sam an’ 
didn’t say who. 

“The thing war all cut an’ dried aforehand, but, 
bless you, she didn’t know it. Yer see, Carter done 
it, all fur the sake of the little gal, a-usin’ uv her 
name ter the gov’ner an’ them ez signed the perti- 
tion fur Sam’s pardon. | 

“So when the gov’ner axed ter see the little gal, 
Carter up an’ tuk her down ter Nashville, an’ right 
ter see the gov’ner hisse’f. An’ then they-uns tole 
her ez how Sam war free, an’ she war ter take the 
good word ter him out ter the pen’tentiary. 

“Whin Carter fetched her ter Sam, Sam squez 
her right hand without sayin’ uv er word. Sam 
went ter Californy, ’stid of spendin’ his ole age in 
the pen’tentiary. 

“We-uns l’arnt afterwoods ez ther’ hed been er 
insurrection ’mongst the convicts, an’ ’stid o’ j’inin’ | 
in this time, Sam give the plot away. An’ this, 
along of Carter’s beggin’ fur him an’ Gritty’s lovin’ | 


some un else, he 


uv him, war the cause o’ his pardon. | 

“Oh yes, she married Carter. How else war she | 
Carter’s wife? She married him afore she war ful- | 
grown. Yer see, her pappy war killed by er cavin’- 
in one day, an’ ther’ war nobody ter keep keer of | 
the gal. But Carter done it, an’ they-uns war ez 
happy ez two rabbits in er pea-patch. 

“She'd follow him ter the office—she knowed the 
stockade by heart, could call ever’ pris’ner by name, | 
an’ onderstood all their tricks er sight better’n 
Carter hisse’f. 

“Carter he fairly worshipped the groun’ she tread 
on. That war they-uns’ house up yander on the hill. 
I hev seen Carter—he war er stout, tall feller—I hev 
seen him pick her up in his arms, an’ fetch her ’cross 
Gizzard Creek same’s ef she war er baby, she war 
that little. But she war grit, fur all her size. 

“Once, I mind, Carter war gone ter Nashville ter 
fetch up er new gang of convic’s ter the branch 
prison, an’ Gritty war settin’ by the merchine close 
ter the winder, fur it war nigh dark, a-tryin’ ter 
make out ter sew er little. 

“The merchine war a-singin’ right peart, an’ so 
war Gritty, so’s she couldn’t hear nothin’ else; an’ | 
afore she s’picioned anything, er shadder fell ’pon | 





the doorstep. She jest kinder peeped in the lookin’- 
glass a-hangin’ over the merchine, an’ kep’ on 
a-singin’. Ye see she war a-makin’ up her min’. | 

“An’ the shadder come nigher, cl’ar across the | 
bare floor, an’ kinder cuttin’ her eye roun’ sorter 
keerless like, she said, without lookin’ up, ‘Waal, 
what air it, Ike?’ 

“At the same time she opened the merchine 
drawer, ez ef ter git her thread or somethin’, unly 
she helt her han’ in it, fur Carter allus kep’ that 
drawer loaded fur her, special. Ther’ she sot, waitin’ 
fur the big buck nigger ter give the word ez ter 
what he war ther’ fur. 

“He come ’cross the room tow’rds her till she helt 
up her left han’, her right un still in the drawer. 

‘Stop!’ says she. ‘Don’t yer come er step nigher! 
What do yer want?’ 

**Some clo’es,’ said the runaway convic’, an’ she 
p’inted tow’rds the closet wher’ Sam’s clo’es war 
kept. She meant ter lock the door, yer see, but the 
nigger war too sharp fur that. 

* *Git ’em,’ he said, ‘quick!’ 

“She riz up ez ef ter do it, an’ ez she riz she tuk 
out her pistol. 

***An’ you-uns git back ter that stockade!’ says 
she, er-aimin’ uv the pistol at his nasty head. 

“An’ don’t ye think, she gyarded him back ter the 
prison straight ez er man could er done. An’ the 
next day Carter shipped him ter Nashville. He 
allus sent off sech ez hed er grudge ag’inst the little | 
woman. 

“But that war not all she done. I tell yer, she see 
sights about these here mines ez ’ud make most 
women folks faint dead away; but she war not that 
kind. She war grit, Carter’s wife war. 

“Once some un sent her a mockin’-bird, a reg’lar 
fine singer. She war in Carter’s office holpin’ ter pay 
off the men, when the boy fetched the cage ther’. 
An’ what do ye reckin that little woman done? 

“She looked at that bird a minute, then she looked 
at that row of convic’s standin’ betwixt the gyards; 
an’ then she opened the door of ther cage an’ tuk 
the bird in her han’, and helt it up ez high ez her 
arms could re’ch, up tow’rds heaven like, an’ says 
she, ‘Ther’ be pris’ners enough here.’ 

“Then she opened her han’, an’ the bird flew off 
tow’rds the green hills. 

‘‘Mebbe they didn’t love her, them grimy old con- 
vie’ coal-diggers! Mebbe they didn’t understan’ ez 
she’d like ter open the door o’ they-uns’ cages, too, 
ef ’twar right! 

“Oh, but she war grit, an’ she hed cr need fur it 
all along, plum’ ter’the very last. Hit’s about that 
last I be goin’ ter speak er word. 

“One Sunday night, when Carter war gone ter 
fetch a pris’ner from the Coal Creek Branch ter this 
un, an’ the assistent hed locked the pris’ners up an’ 
tuk the keys with him ter meetin’ down ter Tracy, 
ez air two mile an’ better from the stockade, a fire 
bruk out down ther’ in the stockade, right amongst 
the pris’ners, in the very hospital hitse’f. 

“She war ther’ ez soon ez the balance, Carter’s 
wife war. We-uns didn’t hev ter run up ter her 
house, an’ holler ‘Fire!’ under her winder, ter let 
her know the stockade war a-burnin’, an’ the men 
about ter be roasted like so many pigs in er pen. 

“She war ther’ ’mongst the first, an’ whatever 
possessed her ter do it I never could tell, but she 
fetched Carter’s keys along with her. An’ when she 
heerd the assistent war off ter meetin’ with t’other | 
keys, she walked up ter that stockade gate, same's 
er man, an’ fit her key in the lock. | 











; men a-follerin’ uv her. 
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““*What air ye goin’ ter do?’ some un hollered ter 
her. Hit war the gyard, an’ I tell yer she turned on 
him, shore enough. 

“*Because one man air off his duty air one hun- 
derd an’ fifty men ter be roasted alive?’ says she, an’ 
then she beckent ter me, an’ called me ter go along 
uv her. An’ we went in, her an’ me, inter that 
burnin’ hell, an’ she locked the gate on the inside 
an’ tuk the key. | 

“It war orful! Ever been in the stockade? Little 

cells no bigger ’n a good-size box run ’long the wall, 
an’ ever’ door locked an’ barred. Waal, she opened 
every cell, callin’ ter me ter holp her. An’ when the 
men wir out she says ter ’em, says she: 
Go ter work. 
The best worker is er free man termorrer. I give yer 
that word. Ill stay with yer, ef I burns furit. Ef 
ye die here I dies along 0’ you-uns. Ter the hospital, 
quick!’ 

An’ then they fell ter work, her along uv the rest | 
all locked in tergether in that burning oyen. 

“She didn’t tell ’em she hed the key, she knowed | 
better ’n that; an’ they-uns war too skairt ter even 
mind how she come ter be ther’. Hit war Carter’s 
wife—that war enough ter let ’em know hit war all 
right. An’ hit war enough ter make ’em work till 
the fire war under han’ an’ the danger over, exceptin’ 
down in one wing ez the men said war too far gone 
ter save it. 

“Then some un give the word ez ther’ war a young 
white convic’ in that wing whose legs both war cut 
off in the mine the week afore. 

“That war enough fur Carter’s wife. She war 
flyin’ tow’rds that burnin’ wing, and half a dozen 
At the door she called ter 
’em ter come on. An’ when they-uns got inside she 
war a-shakin’ an’ a-pullin’ at Dave, 
the convic’, who hed rolled half way 
cross the floor a-tryin’ ter git out afore 
he war stifled by the smoke. 

“*Dave,’ says she, ‘wake up, the 
wing air on fire.’ 

“But he didn’t say nothin’, nor 
move, nor try ter holp hisse’f till she 
says, says she, ‘Don’t yer know me, 
Dave? I be Carter’s wife.’ 

**Carter’s wife!’ says he. 

“Oh, but that war a good word; it 
fetched him to quicker ’n the warden’s 
whip could ’a’ done. An’ he re’ched 
out his arms roun’ the men’s necks, 
an’ they-uns carried him out uv the 
burnin’ wing like er little baby, fur all 
he war er heavy man an’ toler’ble un- 
handy ter carry. 

“She come out, too, along uv the 
rest. But when she war out she recol- 
lected the stockade keys ez war drapped 
while she war a-wakin’ uv Dave. She 
run back ter git ’em; she might yit be 
obleeged ter open the gate ter keep the 
men from burnin’, yer know. 

“Some uv ’em beseeched her ter 
come back, but ’twar no use. She run 
in an’ snatched the bunch uv keys an’ 
started out agin, when er big, blazin’ | 
beam fell squar’ ’pon top uv her head, 
knockin’ her jest inside the door an’ 
a-holdin’ uv her ther’, a pris’ner 
amongst one hunderd an’ fifty pris- 
"ners. 

“I war holpin’ ter t’ar away the shed 
tother end of the wing when I see her 
drap, an’ I fa’rly flew ter holp her. She see me 
outside, I couldn’t git ter her at first, an’ she lifted | 
up her arm an’ flung me the key. 

«*Turn ’em out, ’Lihu,’ she hollered, ‘turn ’em out 
ef yer must; don’t let ’em burn up.’ 

“Lawd! Lawd! I hev never furgot that orful sight 
uv her a-layin’ ther’ in that bed uv fire, an’ a-plannin’ 
ter save er lot uv hard old convic’s. 

“Tt war unly er minute, but it seemed more’n er 
year. A dozen, an’ better, bruk through ter git ter | 
her. They tuk her out an’ laid her down on the | 
groun’, an’ not er man uy ’em,—they war unly rough | 
old convic’s,—but not er man uv ’em axed ter go out | 
uv that oven whilst Carter’s wife war in it. 

“They put the fire out after er spell, an’ the men 
went back ter their bunks, an’ the assistent come 
just in time ter lock ’em in. 

“An’ then we fetched her home, an’ my old ’oman 
went up ther’ an’ stayed along uv her till she died. 

“Yes, she died, pore, plucky little Gritty. Carter | 
come next day after the fire, an’ when he went ter | 
her, my old ’oman see his face, an’ slunk off in the 
yard so’s she couldn’t see nor hear no more. 

“Pore little gal, pore little sparrer! Her arms 
were burnt that bad she couldn’t lift ’em up ter 
Carter’s neck, though she tried hard. | 


**Boys, ever’ one’s on his honor. 





“She lived er half er day, in her min’ an’ out. | 

***Mo’ ile, ’Lihu,’ my old ’oman heerd her call, | 
a-thinkin’ she war er chile agin. 

‘An’ sometimes she ud call ter Sam ter poke his | 
fire, an’ whistle ter the mules ter git up, an’ call | 
‘Fire! fire!’ till they-uns knowed she war livin’ that 
orful night over agin. | 

‘An’ at last she opened her eyes an’ axed fur | 
Carter, an’ tried ter put her pore burnt arms roun’ 
his neck. She cried because she couldn’t hug him 
once afore she died; an’ then Carter tuk the pore 
little burnt up critter in his arms, in spite uv band- 
ages an’ sech, an’ helt her close up ter his heart, an’ 
she smiled up at him an’ kissed his coat front. 

«Tell the men good-by,’ says she, and soon after 
poor Gritty war dead. 

“Yes, we-uns air unly grimy old coal diggers, 
a-burrerin’ in the yearth fur bread. An’ ther’ be 
some ter this mine ez hev stains ter ther’ names 
more blacker nor the coal we digs fur. But ther’ 
war ane pure woman ez counted we-uns human 
bein’s, an’ named us with her last breath. 

““An’ yer needn’t tell old ’Lihu ez a soul can’t keep 
clean though the body move amongst mire, an’ er 
seed ez the Lawd hev drapped air not a-goin’ ter 
grow, though it be drapped in er coal-mine. 

“Carter come down ter the office that evenin’, an’ 
hed all the men fetched out. All, bond and free, an’ 
all stood with ther’ hats off whilst he give the word 
she sent, good-by.’ An’ he give the word ez we-uns 
needn’t work no more that day, but take it ez er 
hollerday from her. 

“Yes, that’s her grave right up ther’ on that sunny 








| rags *fore I’ve wore ’em a dozen 


| the colors in the right order around 
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grade. The tomb-stun air Sam’s work. Ther’ air| Her household duties occupied her time more than 
| usual at that season of the yeur, so that she could 


not much on it: 
CARTER’S WIFE. 
THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


“That’s all, but it air enough fur one stun. Ther’ 


mine but hev got one, in his heart, ter Carter’s 
wife.” WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


+r 


For the Companion. 


HARRIET HUFF’S LAST CARPET. 


The clothes-line, stretched from the June apple- 
tree to the mulberry-tree, and on to the great ox- 
heart cherry-tree in Mrs. Gideon Huff’s back-yard, 
had for several days flaunted strips of bright green, 
orange yellow and dark crimson cotton, newly dyed. 

On Monday there appeared several yards of pale 
blue, and on Tuesday a strip of bright red. When 
Mrs. Huff hung the last strip on the line, she stepped 
back with her bare, round, red arms akimbo, nodded 
her pink sunbonneted head to and fro in an approv 
ing manner, and said: 

“Well, I’ve had good luck with ev’ry single piece. 
If I’d made the aniline dye a leetle mite darker, it’d 


| mebbe looked better along with the green an’ yeller 


in the twisted stripe I callate on having, but it’ll 

look mighty purty as ’tis. I must git my logwood 

an’ copperas ready for the rest of my rags, an’ git 

’em all ready for the rag-sewin’ 

Friday, for they’ve got to go to | 

the weaver a-Sattaday.” | 
Mrs. Huff’s rag carpets had 


taken the first premium 
at the county fair every 
autumn for three years, 
and she was laying her 
plans again this year to 
capture the blue ribbon 


| and the five-dollar prize. She had a way of getting 


up “twisted stripes,” and coloring and warping the 
chain, that no one could imitate. Her neighbors 
often said that they would rather have one of 
Harriet Huff’s striped rag carpets than a two-ply 
ingrain. She made a great point of having her rags 
cut very fine, and sometimes lay awake at night 
planning something new in the way of “hit-an’-miss 
fillin’.” 

“She cuts up our duds fer carpet rags ’fore we’ve 
half wore ’em out,” said Mr. Gideon Huff, a little irri- 
tably. ‘When a woman gits to makin’ rag carpets, a 
man’s red flannins aint safe a min- 
ute, unless he puts ’em in the bank 
in his own name, an’ my blue over- 
alls gin’rally go into a ball of carpet 


times.” 

The carpet Mrs. Huff was now 
making was to eclipse all of her 
former efforts. She had actually 
dreamed of something new in twist- 
ed stripes, and had risen in the 
middle of the night to make fast and 
safe the dream-sent idea by winding 


a strip of pasteboard. Then she 

went back to bed, saying to herself: 
“Now if I could only dream of 

something new in fillin’!” 

But such a dream did not come, 
although she was a great dreamer, 
and stoutly maintained that she 
often “dreamed out things,” and 
that her dreams came true. Being 
thus a firm believer in dreams, she 
occasionally even invited dreams by 
overloading her stomach at night. 

“If I eat an ordinary light sup- 
per,” she said, “I don’t dream much; 
but if I eat pickles and cheese and 
cake, and a lot of stuff of that kind, 
I dream a sight,’ which was no 
doubt true. 

She “made a rag-sewin’” that 
week to finish up her hit-and-miss 
rags, but the rags for that wonder- 
ful stripe were all to be sewed with 
her own hands. Eight or ten of her 
neighbors came to the “rag-sewin’.””, Kach of. them 
brought her needle and thimble, and sewed carpet 
rags and laughed and gossiped in the most agreeable 
way all the afternoon, and in the evening their 
husbands came to supper. 

Not even to these ladies did Mrs. Huff disclose 
the pattern of her “dreamed-out” stripe, although 
she informed them that they could confidently expect 
to see such a rag carpet as they’d never before seen, 
when the fair opencd two weeks later. 














sew only at night, and each night she sat up until 
very late sewing on the green and crimson and yellow 
and blue and black and white rags for the stripe in 


% | her carpet. 
be others hereabouts ez show bigger readin’. Monu- | P 


mints, yer know; ther’ be hardly er man ter this | 


It was after midnight on Friday when the last ball 
was sewed and wound and weighed, and ready to go 
to the weaver’s on the morrow. 

“The stripe can’t be improved on I jest know,” 
said Mrs. Huff, as she put the rags away in stout 
grain bags, and tied them up. “But I can’t decide 
just how to have the colors in the chain warped, or 
whether to have the light and dark rags all mixed 
up, Or sep’rate in the hit-an’-miss part. I do wonder 
if I can’t dream it out to-night? I’m all tired out, 
and I dream best when I’m that way. Mebbe if | 
eat a big piece of gooseberry pie and a piece of 
cheese *fore I go to bed, I’ll dream something un- 
common. 

“T read the other day of a great poet who wrote 
half a poem, and couldn’t finish it to suit him, and 
he went to bed and dreamed the other half all out 
plain as day, and got up in his nightgown and 
finished up. I’m sure if a person could dream out a 
fine poem, I’d ought to be able to dream out a com- 
mon rag carpet pattern.” 

Thus reasoning to herself, Mrs. Huff ate her pie 
and cheese and went to bed, and, being very tired, 
soon dropped asleep. 

She was sleeping heavily when her husband called 
her in the morning. Her first words when she arose 
were: 

“Well, it didn’t do any good. I didn’t dream 
anything about that carpet, although I did dream of 
forty other things. I must hurry up my work, and 
have Gideon take me and the rags over to the Widow 
Watts’s, and see myself that she understands just 
how that carpet’s got to be wove.” 

But when, two hours later, she went into her little 
sewing-room to get her rags and chain, they were 
not to be found. 

“Gideon,” she called to her husband, who was 
putting the horses to the light wagon in the barn. 
yard, “have you carried them rags out to the 
wagon?” 

“No,” called back Mr. Huff; “I aint seen your old 
rags. Ill be glad when I have seen the last of ’em, 
and you’ve done a-settin’ up o’ nights a-puddlin’ over 
’em, and underminin’ your constitution and your 
health.” 

‘Well, they aint here,” said Mrs. Huff, “and I left 
them here last night, all ready to be carried out. 
Hanner, ’ve you seen them rags ?”” 

“No,” replied Hannah, the hired girl, “I aint seen 
a solitary thing of ’em.” 

“That’s queer,” said Mrs. Huff, irritably. ‘They 
never tuk legs and walked off of their own accord. 
Sam, I don’t s’pose you’ve seen anything of my 
rags??? 

Sam, the farm-hand, happened to pass the open 
window at that moment. 

“Your rags, Mis’ Huff? 

“Why, my carpet rags.” 

“Didn’t know you had any,” replied Sam, briefly, 
as he went unconcernedly on his way. 

Then began an active search for the rags. Mr. 
Huff was called in, and so singular was the disap- 
pearance of such bulky articles, that he joined in 
the search with considerable interest. 

“It’s the queerest thing!” said Mrs. Huff, for the 
fifteenth time, as she looked into places in which 
the bags of rags could not possibly be. “It’s my 
opinion,” she said at last, “‘that somebody has stolen 
those rags. They must have done it! They never 
got away alone; any one with common-sense knows 
that.” 

No trace of a thief could be found, but one could 
easily have come and gone without the family know- 
ing it, as the doors and windows were seldom fast- 
ened. In fact, some of them had been left wide open 
the night before to admit the cool air at the close 
of a hot day. 

After an hour of unavailing search Mrs. Huff 
dropped wearily into a chair, and said, in a choking 


What rags?” 








voice, ‘Well, they’re gone, and gone for good, and 
so’s my chance of getting the prize at the fair next 
week. Somebody must have stole ’em. I reckon 
now that Calisty Horn will get the premium with 
her carpet.” 

“Well, well, what if she does?” said Mr. Huff, 
consolingly. ‘You’ve had it three years hand runnin’, 
and you’d ought to give somebody else a chance, 
anyhow.” 

“They all have just as good a chance as I’ve had,” 
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replied Mrs. Huff. “And the premium aint nothing 
at all compared to the loss of that carpet that I had 
callated sure on putting down in the settin’-room 
this fall.” 

The rags were not found in the days that inter- 
vened before the fair, and Mrs. Calisty Horn’s carpet 
did get the first premium. 

“And such a looking carpet as it was,” said Mrs. 
Huff, somewhat spitefully. “The rags was half an 
inch wide, and she’d got too much copperas in her 





coloring, and the stripe was nothing to compare to 


what mine would have been.” 

Her loss and defeat weighed heavily on Mrs. Huff, 
and she lay awake a long time thinking the whole 
matter over after she had gone to bed, when she 
came home from the fair. 

Sometime after midnight Mr. Huff awoke to find 
himself alone in bed, and as he opened his eyes he 
fancied he saw some one pass the door leading into 
the hall. 

“Harriet,” he called, “is that you?” 
no reply. 

«“] wonder,” he said, “if that woman has got up in 


There was 


the dead of night to begin on another carpet. She 
shan’t do it! Harriet, what are you doing? You 


sick?” 

Still Harriet did not answer. Mr. Huff arose, 
wrapped a quilt around him, lighted a candle, and 
started out to investigate. As he stepped into the 
hall he heard a noise as of some one moving around 
in an unused attic room above him, a room that had 
not been entered for weeks, and which was now 
filled with all the odds and ends of things that will 
collect in a house as the years go on, and which a 
great many people save, under the impression, 
usually a delusion, that they will sometime ‘*come 
handy.” 

Among the useless rubbish stowed away in Farmer 
Huff’s attic was the frame of an old carpet loom on 
which Mrs. Huff had woven many a carpet in her 
younger days; but years had passed since the loom 
had in The moonlight streaming in 
through a window showed Mr. Huff that the attic 
door was open, but there was no other light in the 
room. 

“Harriet Huff!” he called, “what in creation air 
you doing up there at this time o’ night? Hunting 
some more tormented old rags? Come right back to 
bed! You’ll get your death o’ cold roamin’ round at 
night!” 

She took no notice of his querulous remarks, but 
he heard no more sounds in the attic. But he was 
too much troubled to let the matter rest as it was, 
and accordingly mounted the stairs and entered the 
attic room. There he saw something that caused 
him to open both eyes and mouth with amaze- 
ment. 

At the old loom sat Mrs. Huff in her night clothes. 
In one hand she held an old wooden shuttle, while 
with the other she fumbled around in a grain bag 
full of carpet rag balls leaning against a post of the 
loom. Drawing forth a ball of the “hit-an’-miss” 
rags she slowly began winding it on the shuttle, 
which she then passed to and fro through an imag- 
inary warp. The reed and batten bars were gone, 
but Mrs. Huff went slowly through the motions of 
using them. 

The amazed Mr. Huff at once noticed that her eyes 
were closed, and his belief that she had become a 
“stark, staring, crazy loonytic’’? changed into the 
more agreeable thought that she was simply sound 
asleep. His eves rested on the missing carpet rags, 
and he mentally ejaculated : 

“Brought ’em up here herself in her sleep two 
weeks ago, by Jinks! What’s goin’ to become of 
her if she goes to makin’ carpets both when she’s 
asleep and awake? Her intelleckshel reason will 
give way. That’s what ’ll happen to her! No born 
woman could stand it, and it’ll be mighty hard on all 
of us. She shan’t make nary nother carpet! I'll 
buy body bristles for ev’ry room in the house first! 
Harriet Diany Huff, wake up and git to bed where 
you b’long!”’ 

Mrs. Huff did not waken, and Mr. Huff hesitated 
before speaking again: 

“They say,” he said to himself, “that it aint safe 
to wake up sleep-walkers or somnambulances sud- 
denly. Mebbe she’d have a fit if I woke her, though 
she don’t come of a fitty fam’ly. Dll just see what 
she does.” 

A moment later Mrs. Huff slowly left the loom, 
and, with eyes still closed, shut the attic door behind 
her, walked down stairs, and returned quietly to her 
bed. 

“It beats all,” said Mr. Huff, as he quietly lay 
down beside her, ‘but she shan’t meddle with carpet 
rags no more, she shan’t !”’ 

In the morning she said while dressing, ‘I dreamed 
*bout weaving me acarpet at my old loom last night. 
I’ve had sev’ral such dreams lately.” 

“Hev?” queried Mr. Huff, dryly. “That reminds 
me that I want to show you something in the old 
loom room. Come right up!” 

“Wait till after breakfast.” 

“No, I’ve got more time now.” 

“There you air, Harriet Huff,’ said Mr. Huff, 
dramatically, as he threw open the attic door, and 
waved his hands toward the bag of rags. 

“Gideon Huff!’ she said, as she sank down on an 
old hair-covered trunk, with her hands upraised. 

“I'd say ‘Gideon Huff’ if I was you,” he replied: 
then he went on solemnly, occasionally shaking his 
finger toward her. ‘Harriet Diany Huff, I aint got 
much to say to you, but what I do say is solemn and 
pertickler, and I mean it. 

“You’ve made your last rag carpet! Your intel- 
leckshel reason is givin’ *way under the strain of it, 
to say nothin’ of our duds bein’ cut up ’fore they’re 
half wore out, and you ina stiddy pickle and stew 
over your colorin’ and twisted stripes. You drug 


been use. 


them rags up here in your sleep, and las’ night I | 


ketched you up here goin’ through weavin’ motions 
in your sleep. Your mental brain powers is becom- 
ing exhausted over carpet rags, and you’ve got to 
give ’em up for good and all, premiums or no 
premiums.” 

So Mrs. Huff, greatly shocked when told of her 


performances, did give up all rag carpet making, | 


although the beautiful twisted stripe of her visions 

and dreams became a reality as soon as the rags 

could be carried to the Widow Watts. 
Dream-provoking food at midnight was also wisely 
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given up in obedience to Mr. Huff’s demand that his 
wife should do nothing to impair her ‘‘intelleckshel 
reason.” 

This is a true story, and the reader can draw the 
moral from it. J. L. HARBOUR. 


—+or 
For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE RIVER. 


Last summer, in the Club-house of the Kenoutche- 
wan Bait-fishers, a well-known Canadian lawyer 
told the following story : 

“Some years ago, while out for an afternoon’s 
fishing with my son Harry, who was then ten years 
old, Il anchored our skiff off the northeast or lower 
end of Gomeguk Island, where one division of the 
St. Lawrence runs in a deep groove, much fre- 
quented by channel catfish. 

“Steamers seldom passed through the channel 
where we floated, though the wash of upward bound 
boats disturbs the surface slightly as they swing half 
around, about three hundred yards down river, to 
enter the southern and straighter, though shallower, 
channel, which most pilots prefer. 

“Harry found the occasional rocking by steamboat 
waves a pleasant variation from the scarcely percep- 
tible motion with which we drifted—only one of our 
fifty-six pound weights being out as a bow anchor— 


breeze up stream. The sharp stern of the skiff 
floated free, and, riding with forty feet of line out, 
she swayed from side to side of the deep water, 
which never furnished me with better sport than on 
that day. 

“The big, dun-backed, yellow-bellied, strong, clean, 
tentacled fish took my minnows eagerly, and fought 
in a highly satisfactory manner for their own lives. 
So it went on, till Harry, who had come out with 
emphatic asseverations that he would gladly fish till 


thing to eat about tea-time than he did about the 
fish I was catching, and often inquired anxiously 
when I intended going home. 

“T lingered, however, for ‘just one more bite,’— 
taking four fish by the delay,—till the sun sank 
slowly behind the island. 





Then glancing under my 


The swamping of our skiff in the steamer’s roll was 


| on me that, some time before, it had dropped from 


against the gentle current, under the pressure of aj} 





| clinging about my legs. 
midnight, disclosed a keener enthusiasm for some- 


| of the Theban blotted out the sky, and she was upon 


colored though it was, and deep as were the shadows 
of the island. 

“On she came, during the few seconds while these | 
observations went through my mind, straight at us. | 
certain now, even should she sheer off as much as 
possible in passing; certain, even if we had been 
suddenly freed from the anchor line. 

“T had passed it through the ring of the painter 
before the bow, and secured it to the seat. This 
fastening I tore away with one jerk, but there were 
fifty feet more rope in the coil lying at my feet. To 
run that out through the ring would require more 
time than we had, and to row off rapidly with the 
rope dragging across our bow was impossible, even 
though many minutes had been to spare. 

“Feeling very helpless and desperate, I went 
through all my pockets for the knife, till it flashed 


the gunwale in which I had stuck it, and was now 
lying out of reach under the footboard. Harry began 
to cry loudly, calling, ‘Oh, what will mother do?’ 

“The undulation that precedes a large steamer 
rocked us. Raising my eyes from a vain endeavor to 
get a glimpse of the knife, the steamer seemed 
almost upon us. I never saw a vessel shoulder up so 
monstrously at the distance! So close was she, that 
in the twilight I could clearly see the red paint of 
her run gleaming in the water about her. | 

“With the quick device and lightning activity of | 
despair I seized an oar, and, kneeling on the bow, 
with one downward drive of its handle knocked 
the staple that secured the ring clear away, and | 
with another motion flung out the coil of rope into 
the water. 

“But the bowsprit of the Theban was not five 
seconds away then. I struggled madly to get some 
headway, hoping to escape the paddle-wheels, but 
my poor little boy, wild with fear, impeded me by 
Using all my force on the 
oar as a paddle, I did, however, manage to give her 
a slight motion up stream, stern first, but too late; 
the next moment the figure-head and swelling bow 


us. 
“Not with her cut-water, fortunately, or we should 
have been instantly smashed down; it ran out twenty 








“LOOK 


| eyebrows at Harry while stooping to impale a new 
minnow, his woe-begone little face gave me a more 
| distinct thrill of compunction, and, flinging away 
|the bait, I said: “Well, small boys mustn’t be 


Harry.’ 

“T was rather astonished that his face, which had 
| brightened with my words, suddenly clouded, as he 
| looked keenly down river. Then the explanation 

came. 

| ‘Oh, there’s another steamboat coming up, 
| father!’ he cried. ‘Do stay a little longer! I wish 
you would stay till we get her swell.’ 

“It wasto me a striking illustration of how 
| curiously and wonderfully boys are made. Here 
| was a lad too hungry to enjoy the deep and philo- 
| sophie pleasure of fishing, but not hungry enough 
to forego an absurd delight in being rocked by half 
a dozen steamboat rollers! However, his request 
coincided with my inclination, and, putting on a new 
bait, I engaged again in the most soul-satisfying of 
human pastimes. 

“T sat in the bow, with my face up stream, Harry 
watching, with big eyes, the oncoming steamer, the 
intermittent rumble of whose paddle-wheel became 
momentarily more distinct, till the slap and thrust 
of each flout could be heard close behind. Suddenly 
my little boy jumped up and exclaimed, in a tone of 
much surprise : 

“Why, father, look at the steamboat!’ 

“T turned to see in the twilight the big, white 
Theban, not three hundred yards distant, not swing- 
ing into the south channel, but coming, at about 

half speed, straight at where we lay! 

“Dazed, I sat silent a moment; then roared at 
her, ‘Ahoy, Theban, ahoy!’ with all my power of 
| lung, searching my pockets at the same time for my 
clasp-knife to cut the anchor rope. There was no 
|time to haul in the weight; to cut away was the 
only chance of escape. 

“The channel! of the river, as I knew well, was too 
narrow for the big boat to give us more than the 
narrowest berth, and there was no sign that her 
pilot intended to yield us any. I could see him 
dimly in the wheel-house, and, apparently, not 
another soul was on board. 

“She did not slow down in the least, though I 
| continued to yell madly. The roar of her paddle- 
| wheels was terribly loud. 

“Harry’s childish treble shrieked through my 
hoarse shouts, but there was no sign that we were 
seen or heard. Yet it was impossible to believe the 
pilot to be unaware of the boat in his course, lead 


AT THE 


| whelmed by the roll of water from her bow; wa, 


made too hungry, I suppose. We will go home now, | somehow the skiff rode this, and the next moment 





STEAMBOAT!”’ 


feet beyond before we were touched. Had she not 
been half slowed down to take the windings of | 
the channel, we should doubtless have been over- | 


was thrust against the river, and crowded so hard | 
against the steamer where she widened that we 
moved on as if glued to her side. 

“Obviously, this strange situation could endure but | 
for a few moments, and then my little fellow and I 
must be drawn under and battered to pulp with the | 
remorseless crash of the paddle-wheel so terrible | 
and so near. 

“To leap far enough out for escape from them was | 
impossible. I had clasped Harry in my arms with | 
some unreasonable imagination that my interposing | 
body might save him from the crushing blows of the 
floats. The hope to sink beneath them did not flash 
among the first crowding thoughts of those despair- 
ing moments, not till my glance fell on the fifty-six 
weight that still lay in the boat. 

“Instantly I stooped, seized it with my right hand, 
and, with my little boy close hugged, leaped desper- 
ately from the boat into the water. 

“The sensation of being sucked or trailed through 
an amazing current, the roar of the battered water, 
the overpowering fear of the cruel paddles,—how 
well I remember! Suddenly—it was as though a 
wave had flung its mass at me—my legs were swept | 
down with the water driven from the impact of the 
floats, my hold was nearly jerked from the fifty-six 
pounds of weight that I held, then down, down, | 
down until the weight touched the rocky bed. TI let 
go and rose through twenty feet of water with a 
gasp, to see the Theban roaring away steadily on 
her course. 


‘Poor little Harry had never ceased struggling; he 
struggled more violently as now he caught a half- 
choked breath. I tore his arms from my neck with 
a desperate motion as we began to sink again, and 
turned his back tome. We rose again, treading water. 
I managed to support his head out of the water long 
enough to make him understand that he must 
become perfectly motionless if he wished me to save 
him. 

“The poor little man behaved splendidly after that, | 
but by several slight immersions had lost his sensesin 
# half-drowned faint before I managed to get ashore. 
I had, however, no great difficulty in restoring him. 
Fortunately there was a house on the island, and 
there we spent the night. 

“You may be sure that I lost no time in investi- 
gating the conduct of the Theban’s pilot. 


The man | 


| 
| 
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denied all knowledge of the occurrence, and I could 


|} see that he was really surprised and shocked; but 
t 


hat he felt in some degree guilty, I could also per. 

ceive. Not one of the deck-hands, none of the 
officers, would confess any knowledge in the matter, 
and not till the cross-examination of the crew on 
my suit for damages against the steamboat company 
did the truth come out. Then a clean breast was 
made. 

“The pilot had secretly brought a jug of whiskey 
aboard, and while the captain was below at his tea, 
the mate and the whole watch, defying all the rules 
of the company’s service, had taken occasion to 
finish the liquor. As for the pilot, he explained that 
he had been ‘too drunk to do more ’n steer, sir, and 
could jest on’y see my land marks. I took the north 
channel,’ he concluded, ‘because I wanted folks to 
know that I was puffickly sober.’ ” 

E. W. THOMSON. 


—_@)>-— 
OF COUNTRY. 


No other cause so fired the soul of man 

To march, a hero, in the foremost van 

of conquering armies, or to give his life 

To seal his faith in unavailing strife. 
—Daniel Webster Peabody. 


—+}>—______ 


LOVE 


For the Companion, 


LEADERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Second Paper. 


Lord Granville, the leader of the Liberal party in 
the House of Lords, is in manner and person the 
very type of a Liberal leader of the House of Lords. 
He ought to belong to the eighteenth century, and 
to have represented England at the court of Ver- 
sailles in that century. 

He is the most genial, the most graceful, the most 
delightful old gentleman it is possible to imagine. 
No, I will not call him old; he could not be old; 
there is nothing of age about him but years and, 
what some one has happily called, ‘‘a genteel deaf- 
ness.” 

He was born in 1815, a month before the Battle of 
Waterloo. Therefore he is now seventy-four years 
old: but what does that matter? He still retains all 
the freshness and the grace of youth—that is, of 
elderly youth. 

lle is, for a man doomed to the House of Lords, 
an ideal debater. He never speaks at too great 
length; he never misses a point; he always intro- 
duces some humorous anecdote or witty illustration; 
for all his graciousness and his: blandness, he can 
give a sharp cut now and again, that reminds one of 
a sudden blood-drawing stroke from the paw of a 
cat who, up to that moment, had seemed the gentlest 
and most harmless of creatures. 

He never even attempts rhetorical eloquence, but 
his style of speaking is pure, forcible and graceful. 
He is one of the few Englishmen who can speak 
French like a Parisian, and, indeed, there is much 
about him that reminds one of an accomplished 
French duc or marquis in the dead days of the old 
noblesse. 

Lord Granville ought to have been Prime Minister 
of England some time or other. Twice he was 
offered the chance; each time he declined for reasons 
most honorable to himself. 

Now I suppose Lord Granville will never be at the 
head of an English Government. I am sorry for it. 
I think it is a pity he should not have held that 
commanding position. 

He is not a man of genius; he is not an orator; 
he is not exactly a wit; but he has a great deal of 
talent, a good deal of a certain kind of eloquence, 
and a good deal of wit and humor. As a professional 
romancist, I am bound to do all I can to be imagina- 
tive; but I have not imaginative power enough in 
me to imagine the possibility that Lord Granville 
might some time do an ungraceful or an ungentle- 
manly act. 

In a speech he once introduced a pretty and a 
fanciful conceit, which he modestly said was taken 
from some French author, but which certainly gave 
a charming illustration of his own life and his own 
type of character. 

Describing his past career, he said that in his early 
days he was, when he entered the House of Com- 
mons, the youngest member there; then, when, in 


| consequence of his father’s death, he was transferred 


to the House of Lords, he was the youngest member 
there. 

“And in fact,” he added,—and here came in the 
pretty little conceit,—‘‘no one ever was so young as 
I was then.”? The words were spoken with a dash of 
tenderness and melancholy in their humor that made 
them very touching. 

The greatest Academic orator in the House of 
Lords is the Duke of Argyll. His elaborately pre- 
pared discourses always draw an audience. I have 
heard it said by an eminent public man, who is very 
familiar with French ways of thought, that a mem- 
ber of the French Academy would be sure to think 
the Duke of Argyll the finest speaker in either 
House of Parliament. 

I think the idea was just. The Duke of Argyll is 
an orator after the heart of an academician. The 
matter of each speech is admirably composed. The 
arrangement, the “lucid order,” to cite a classic 
phrase, of the arguments, compel admiration. The 
words are well-chosen; the delivery is very effective, 
although of the pompous kind, which a true acad- 
emician ought to love. 

The self-conceit that shines through every sentence 
is decidedly imposing. A new listener is overborne 
by the Duke of Argyll’s stupendous self-conceit. 


| Of course this feeling does not last—I have long got 


over it myself. I have been listening to the Duke of 
Argyll’s speeches off and on for nearly twenty years, 
and the Duke’s own admiration of himself no longer 


| affects me in the least. 


I like very much to hear him speak, and I am 
always ready to encounter the two minutes’ walk 
from the House of Commons to the House of Lords 
whenever I hear that the Duke is going to deliver 
an oration. 

But I know that he is not an orator, that he is not 
a statesman, that he is not a man of genius, that he 
has not in him one spark of celestial fire of any 
kind. If he had not been born a nobleman he 
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probably would have made a successful, fashion- | 
able, and very pedantic schoolmaster. 

I spoke in my former article about men who 
would be really powerful if they were not in the 
House of Lords. A conspicuous illustration of 
this order of man is Lord Rosebery. 

Lord Rosebery speaks with great eloquence and 
great hu- 
mor; his 
speeches 
are full of 
fire; he 
has cour- 
age and| 
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The Prince of Wales and the other Princes sit | the folly of monarchies in paying such large sums 
on what are called the ‘cross-benches’’—two or | to their rulers. If they prefer their form of gov- 
three rows of benches facing the wool-sack and | ernment, it is their privilege to do so; and since 
| the Lord Chancellor. The ordinary benches, like they would not wish to see the sons of their 
those of the House of Commons, stretch along | sovereigns going into trade, or into a profession, 
each side of the chamber. The cross-benches are or otherwise earning money, the only alternative 
supposed to be occupied by Peers who maintain a|is to support the princes by contributions from 
general neutrality as regards political partisan- | the public funds. 
ship. | At the same time it may be remarked, simply 
The Duke of Cambridge speaks pretty often on | as a matter of interest, that the cost of sovereigns 
military subjects, and speaks in a bluff, straight- | is always and everywhere much greater than the 
forward, soldierly sort of way. The Duke has a| cost of presidents of republics. For example, 
habit of expressing aloud the thoughts, or notions, | even the very economical imperial family of 
or whatever they may be, which are passing in | Germany receives four and a half million marks, 
his mind at a time when he is | or one million one hundred and twenty thousand | 
supposed to be silent. Those | dollars a year, while the President of the French 
who sit near him are often | Republic has but one hundred and twenty thou- 
amused or amazed when they | sand dollars a year for salary, and an equal sum 
hear the Duke’s opinion frank- | for his expenses. 


Speaker. But they are probably not equally dis- 
posed to be perfectly fair to members, regardless 
of their politics. Of late years successive Speakers 
have been more partisan in their rulings than their 
predecessors used to be. It would be a-grand 
reform if the old tradition that the Speaker must 
be as impartial as a judge on the bench were to 
be observed once more. 

Very great. complaint is made of the rules of 
the House, which put it in the power of the 
Speaker to control legislation to a great extent. 
No doubt the rules should be changed; but in the 
first place a Speaker should be chosen who will 
regard himself as the servant and not as the 
master of the House of Representatives. 





















“Or 
DEFERENTIAL. 


“The Prince of Wales,’”’? writes an American in 














force of character; he has rank, 
and his wife has fortune—she 
is a daughter of the house of 
Rothschild; he has charming 
manners and everybody likes 
him. 

He is just the man who might 
properly aspire to be a Liberal 
Prime Minister of England. It is quite 
possible that he may hold that position yet; 
but if he does, it 
will be only ina 


nominal sort of | 
way. fg 
A real Prime 


Minister of Eng- 
land cannot any | 
longer be in the 
House of Lords. 
The House of 
Lords is too far 
away from the 
actual field of 
strife; it has too 
little influence on 
the fortunes of a 
political cause or 
a political party. 
No matter how 
























general character or the per- 
sonal appearance of some noble 
lord who sits near by. 

The House of Lords contains 


insanity, and it is 
pity that 





well-read man. 

Lately taking 
offence at some- 
thing another 
Peer had said in 
the House, he 
publicly invited 
the supposed of- 
fender to cross 
over to France 
with him, and 


bold challenger is 
more than eighty 
years old! 








Finally, the House of 
the sittings, because no one in the House 
has lately been considering the expediency 


of introducing some legislation which should 
give the hereditary chamber the right to 








capable the man 
in the House of Lords, it is on some man in the 
House of Commons that the success will depend. 

Therefore, I am afraid the great and genuine 
capacity of Lord Rosebery will never have a fair 
tield on which to display itself. He is only forty- 
one, which in England we consider youthful for 
a statesman, and he might have such a career 
before him if he were only in the House of 
Commons. 

I do not know whether or not Lord Lytton ought 
to be called a leader of the House of Lords. He 
does not have much to do with that assembly. 
He was Viceroy of India, he is British Ambas- 
sador at Paris. He has written some charming 
verses, a great many verses that are very poor, 
and a novel. 

He has made some elaborate speeches in the 
House of Lords; he is very winning and persua- 
sive in manner, and those who know him inti- 
mately insist that he has splendid statesmanlike 
powers, which one day will come out and pro- 
claim themselves. 

Well, it is about time they were coming out and 
proclaiming themselves. Lord Lytton is fifty- 
seven years old. The statesmanlike powers ought 
to be “hurrying up,’”’ as you say in America, or 
they will run the risk of not showing themselves 
in time to get recognized. 

I certainly do not regard Lord Tennyson asa 
leader of the House of Lords. The poet has 
never, I believe, opened his mouth in the august 
assembly of which he is assuredly one of the 
most distinguished members. Lord Tennyson is, 
I think, the only professional author in the House 
of Lords, for I hardly look on Lord Lytton as 
anything more than an amateur. 

There is a very considerable number of lawyers 
in the House, most of them men who have held 
the office of Lord Chancellor. When a man is 
made Lord Chancellor, he is invariably raised to 
the Peerage. Perhaps a year or two after he 
enters the House of Lords his party is turned out 
of office, and he ceases to be Lord Chancellor; 
but he remains a member of the House of Lords 
all the same, and thus the House is constantly 
receiving little reinforcements of lawyers. 

Eminent lawyers who have not held the posi- 
tion of Lord Chancellor are not uncommonly 
made Peers, as, for example, Lord Coleridge, 
whose silvery voice and captivating eloquence 
have been heard and appreciated in America. 

There is a fair sprinkling of military and naval 
officers in the House. Then there are the Princes: 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and the rest. The parlia- 
mentary achievements of the Prince of Wales 
are, I believe, limited to the presentation of a 
petition in favor of the repeal of the law which 
prohibits marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 


1. The Earl Granville; 2. The Earl of Rosebery; 3. 
The Duke of Argyll; 4. The Ear! of Lytton. 





purify itself now and then by the expulsion 


of members whose conduct has made them a dis- | 


grace to the assembly. 
But when the work of reforming the House of 
Lords begins in earnest, it will have to go a good 


deal farther than even so wholesome an innova- | the position acceptably. 


tion as that which some of the Peers have sug- 
gested. Justin McCartuy. 


3 —~oo~ 
CONVERSATION. 
Discourse may want an animated “No!” 
To brush the surface, and to make it flow; 
But still remember, if you mean to please, 
To press your point with modesty and ease. 
— Cowper. 


+or— — 
OF ROYALTY. 


An important debate has lately taken place in 
England, and particularly in Parliament, upon 
the question of providing an income for two of 
the children of the Prince of Wales who have 
now attained adult age. 

It is the custom in Great Britain to establish 
the “Civil List,”’ as it is called, at the beginning 
of each reign. The income of the crown lands 
belongs to the sovereign, and an agreement is 
entered into between the Parliament and the 
sovereign that this income shall be surrendered to 
the government, and that a specified sum shall be 
paid for royal expenses instead of the variable 
amount. 

At the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign, the 
civil list was fixed at three hundred and eighty- 
five thousand pounds sterling, or nearly two 
million dollars. As the several children of the 
Queen have come of age or have married, sums 
have been granted to them. In the aggregate one 
hundred and forty-two thousand pounds are paid 
annually to the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
the other members of the royal family. 

There has been a growing opposition to these 
grants, and when, for the first time, incomes were 
asked for to be paid to the Queen’s grandchildren, 
the opposition became very strong. 

The leading speaker in opposition to the grants 
stated that, including the revenues which the 
Prince of Wales enjoys personally, the cost of the 
royal family to the people of Great Britain is 
more than three and a half million dollars. Of 
course it is understood that the Queen has not the 
absolute disposal of all the money paid to her 
account. The most of it is expended without her 
knowledge, and without her control. 

She does, however, have what is called a “privy 
purse,’’ which is wholly her own. Many people 
suppose that Queen Victoria has grown enormously 
wealthy by her savings, and they think that she 
should have provided for her grandchildren with- 
out going to Parliament for the money. 

All this is a matter for the people of Great 
Britain to settle by themselves, and it is not in 
good taste for Americans to become excited over 


THE COST 


ly expressed with regard to the | 


| the United States has but fifty thousand dollars. 





one member who is unques-| dollars a year; Denmark, with only two-thirds 
tionably insane, or who, at all| the population of Switzerland, pays three hun- 
events, has many moments of 


—___—_—_—_— a it| Parliament that no further sums will be asked 
] should be so, for | for to make provision for others of her grand- 

he is a kindly, | children, and, as the agreement will doubtless be 
well-meaning and | kept, there will be no occasion to discuss the cost | 
| of royalty in England until the present reign ends, | 


fight a duel. This | 














The imperial household of Russia draws more 
than five and a quarter million dollars from the 
public treasury every year, while the President of 


Switzerland pays its President but three thousand 


dred and forty thousand dollars. 
It is now understood between the Queen and 





| 
and the Prince of Wales succeeds to the throne. 
—_ — ——~+@> — ——-—— 
‘**BOYS WILL BE BOYS.” 


“Boys will be boys!” Yes, if boys may be pure, 
Models for men; 
if their thoughts | be modest, their truthfulness sure, 
Say it again! 
If boys will be boys such as boys ought to be— 
Boys full of sweet-minded, light-hearted glee— 
Let boys be boys, brave, loving and free, | 
| they are men! 
—Christian Union, 


——_—_—__~@)>— 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


One of the most interesting political contests | 


Lords has two or | now impending is that for the Speakership of the 
three members who are never likely to attend | Fifty-first Congress. The Republicans will have 
| a small, a very small majority in the next House 
would speak to them or sit near them if they of Representatives, and the Speaker to be chosen 
were to attend. Indeed, the House of Lords | Will be a member of that party, unless some 


wholly unexpected complication shall take place. 

It seems, at the time we write, to be the inten- 
tion of the President to call Congress together in 
extra session during the month of October, and 
accordingly that is the time when the contest will 
occur. There are several candidates for the posi- 
tion, each of whom is, in the opinion of Repub- 


| licans, fully competent to discharge the duties of 


But they reside in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and each is supported by 





members elect from his own and neighboring | 
States. In a word, the ‘question of locality”’ will | 


have much to do with the choice between these 
several candidates. 

It, therefore, becomes a matter of interest to 
notice what States and what parts of the country 
have been represented in the Speaker’s Chair dur- 
ing the last one hundred years. We divide the 
century into three periods: the first extends from 
the beginning of the government to the War of 
1812; the second to the election of the first Repub- 
lican Speaker; and the third to the present time. 

During the first period the country fringed the 
Atlantic Coast from Maine to Georgia, and the 
Speakers of the first eleven Congresses represented 
the following States: Massachusetts and North 
Carolina each six years; Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey each four years; Connecticut two years; 
twenty-two years in all. 

The second period covers forty-four years, dur- 
ing which the Speaker was a representative from 
Kentucky sixteen years; from Virginia thirteen 
years; from Tennessee five years; from New 
York three years; from Massachusetts, Indiana 
and Georgia each two years; and from South 
Carolina one year. 

The third period covers thirty-four years. The 
Speakers have represented Pennsylvania and In- 
diana each seven vears; Maine and Kentucky 
each six years; and Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Ohio and South Carolina each two years. 

In the whole century the Speaker has been a 
member from Kentucky during twenty-two annual 
sessions; Virginia thirteen; Pennsylvania eleven ; 
Massachusetts ten; Indiana nine; Maine, New 
Jersey and North Carolina each six; Tennessee 








five; New York and South Carolina each three; | 
and Connecticut, Ohio and Georgia each two. 

Only fourteen of the States have ever been rep- 
resented in the Speaker’s Chair, which has been 
held fifty-one years by representatives of the 
South, and forty-nine years by Northern men. 
No representative of a State beyond the Mississippi 
has ever been Speaker. 

These facts are interesting rather than impor- 
tant, for there is no good reason why any other 
consideration should govern in the selection of a 
Speaker than this: Who is the best man? The 
Speaker should be a thoroughly just man, and 
able and willing to treat members of both parties 
with perfect impartiality. He should also be com- | 
pletely conversant with the rules, and a man pos- 
sessed of the tact and firmness to execute them. 

All the candidates are qualified by experience 
and by temperament to perform the duties of a 


London, “is not a man remarkable for good looks or 
for intellect; he has many faults, well known to his 
people; but he is one of the most popular men in 
England, which the heir apparent to the crown is 
not always. I account for this by a peculiar atten- 
tion and deference which he pays to every man with 
whom he comes in contact. His manner implies 
that there is something in his companion worthy of 
respect, and that he pays it.” 

It was said of Ralph Waldo Emerson that his 
manners were finer than his philosophy. The secret 
lay in his absolute toleration of every kind of human 
being whom he met. The poorest negro was as cer- 
tain to receive a respectful attention from him as 
the nobleman. 

“T went to meet a seer, too awe-struck and fright- 
ened to speak,”’ said a lady, who met him in her 
early youth, ‘‘and in ten minutes I was describing to 
him the effects of the Civil War upon my home—the 
one thing which I knew and he did not.”’ 

This toleration of all phases of character, and re- 
spect for each man and woman, was doubtless more 
flattering when shown by a prince or a philosopher; 
but it is the basis of all courtesy. 

Young people are often discourteous because they 


| have no toleration for people who differ from them- 


selves. Youth is apt to be satisfied with its habits 
and beliefs, and entirely certain that they are abso- 
lutely right. Middle-age sees reason to doubt its 
own judgment, and begins to perceive that other 
people see the same subject differently, with as clear 
eyes and sound brains. 

Do not be impatient with your companion, boys, 
even if he be really ignorant, vulgar and stupid. 
Remember all human beings are not made in one 
mould. You do not despise a horse and a dog be- 
cause they are not men; why insult with your dis- 
like a man, simply because he differs from yourself? 

Toleration is perhaps the most royal of virtues; it 
is more difficult than charity. 


~or = 
MADE TO LAST. 


Benjamin Franklin, in the midst of his labors to 
establish the Republic on a safe and solid basis, 
came into his house one day and found his little 
daughter sewing. 

“Those buttonholes, Sally,’’ he said, “tare good for 
nothing. They will not wear. If you make a button- 
hole, child, make the best buttonhole possible.’ 

Not content with rebuking the child, he went 
down the street and sent up a tailor, who had orders 
to instruct Miss Sarah in the art of making of a 
buttonhole properly. 

A great-granddaughter o° the American philoso- 
pher, a woman who has a i.ational reputation for 
her inherited talents and executive ability, told this 
anecdote lately, adding, with pride, ‘Since then the 
women of the Franklin family make buttonholes 
that will last.’”’ 

What great statesman now, employed in the for- 
mation of a nation, would observe such a seeming 
trifle? How many young girls of Sarah Franklin’s 
age think it worth while, if they make a buttonhole, 
to make the ‘‘best possible ?”’ 

Few men of any age have combined, as did Frank- 
lin, a broad and lofty grasp of thought with the 
minute attention to practical detail; but it is this 
very quality of thoroughness in the most trifling 
work which falls within one’s duties, that gives to 
the work and to the character of the worker truth 
and vitality. 

The stone palaces of a great king, if poorly built, 
will crumble to pieces, but the finely cut facet of a 
ring will endure to delight ages. 


ee 
THE ART OF QUARRELLING. 


The first words of a quarrel, which are generally 
too trifling to be remembered, are like the few 
sparks that fall upon the dry leaves of the forest. 
The angry retort is the puff of wind that blows them 
into a flame. Then the mischief is done, past recall. 
Then two hearts, friendly a few moments before, 
are full of anger. Then words are spoken which 
may be forgiven but hardly forgotten, and the 
friendship is seldom quite as it was before. 

Hence the old saying, “It is the second word that 
makes the quarrel.” That second word usually 
wounds the pride or the self-love of him to whom it 
is addressed. It may take a form that implies a 
doubt of the other’s veracity—a dire offence to any 
one not wholly debased. Often it insinuates a low, 
small, unworthy motive. Sometimes the maddening 
word is a truth, as when Brutus told Cassius he had 
an “itching palm to sell his offices for gold.” Cassius 
was so enraged that he cried: 

“T an itching palm! 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this, | 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Ugly truths must sometimes be spoken, but not 
when two persons are bound by interest and duty to 
avoid quarrelling. : 

Another most irritating retort is one which 
attributes cowardice. Courage and truthfulness 
being the very foundations of respectable character, 
a remark which conveys an intimation of a want of 
either is a sure provocative of quarrel. 

There are tones in the voice which cannot be 
described, but every reader, unless he is a high-class 
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saint, has used them in the early moments of a 
quarrel. The most innocent thing in the world may 
be said in such a Way as to rasp and humiliate, par- 
ticularly if it is accompanied by a certain look out of 
the eyes. 

Human beings, old or young, never appear in so 
poor and mean a light as when they are quarrelling. 
A family quarrel is among the most sorrowful and 
vulgar of all displays of human infirmity. 

Among people living in the same house, sitting 
three times a day at the same table, being together 
in the evening, working together in the daytime, all 
possessing @ nervous system and a tender self-love, 
it must needs be that offences come. Irritating words 
will be unintentionally spoken; expected attentions 
will be omitted; the material of a quarrel will fre- 
quently be created. Two things should be borne in 
mind by every inmate: one is, that it takes two per- 
sons, at least, to make a quarrel; the other, that the 
quarrel usually dates from the second word. 

Tom: What did you take my bat for? 

Charles ; I didn’t take your bat, and you know it. 

Tom: You are a liar! 

In this case, Charles made the quarrel, because he 
met the merely irritating first word with a grossly 
insulting second. Put down the brakes hard upon 
the second word. 


+r 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 


It has been proposed, in a recent address by a 
gentleman of New York, to teach patriotism in the 
public schools, as if it were not done already. The 
suggestion is that the American flag be hoisted over 
every school-house in the country, and kept afloat as 
long as the school isin session. In that case, there 
would be a flag-raising every morning, and a flag- 
lowering every afternoon at the close of the school, 
as there is at sunrise and sunset over forts, and on 
board of men-of-war. 

There are better ways of teaching patriotism than 
this. Make the pupils well acquainted with the 
history of their country. Our school histories are 
much too short. Most school-books are the better 
for being of small size, but a history for young peo- 
ple should tell all the true anecdotes and stories at 
full length. 

Boys want pages and pages about Washington, Old 
Put, Old Hickory, The Three Militia Men, Commo- 
dore Decatur, Commodore Perry, Admiral Farragut, 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, the coming over of 
Lafayette, Tecumseh, Ben Franklin, the Pioneers of 
the great West, the building of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
the jetties of the Mississippi River, and the oratory 
of Patrick Henry, Clay and Webster. 

These things captivate the young only when they 
are related in detail, with simplicity and truth. 

By and by they will want history of another kind, 
which will relate few stories, pass lightly over 
most wars, and dwell only upon events which affected 
the lot of the people permanently. Boys and girls 
want to know what Major André said when he was 
captured, and how thick the rope was with which 
Farragut tied himself to the rigging. Such facts 
are the vehicle through which more important 
truths find lodgment in the young mind. 

After all, our boys and girls are already very 
patriotic. What they now need is to be taught the 
duties we all owe to such a country as ours—to keep 
it pure and good. 


+O - 
STRANGE MEETING. 


Years before California became a part of the 
United States, a Scotch boy, named David Spense, 
was sent out to the Pacific Coast by a mercantile 
house as its agent to purchase hides and tallow. He 
settled at Monterey, married a California young 
lady, grew in honor and wealth, and had ‘‘Don”’ pre- 
fixed to his name. 

It was the custom of the people of Monterey to 
give a grand fandango to the officers of any man-of- 
war which visited their harbor. One day an English 
man-of-war appeared in the harbor, and Don David 
Spense was sent on board to tender the hospitalities 
of the citizens to the officers. 

The captain thanked him, but said he must decline 
the invitation, as the vessel would put to sea that 
night. He gave, however, leave to the officers to go 
on shore, and the first lieutenant accepted a seat in 
Don David’s boat. 

“If Iam not mistaken, you are a countryman of 
mine,” said the lieutenant. 

“T am Scotch,” answered Spense. 

Conversation disclosed that they were both na- 
tives of the same town. 

“Let me see, let me see,”’ said the officer. “Yes, I 
knew a Widow Spense, who lived there in a hand- 
some house a long time ago—yes, and she had one 
son about my age.” 

“Your name, lieutenant, is Barclay?” said Spense. 

“It is,’ replied the officer. 

“Oh, it must be so!’ said Spense, throwing open 
his arms. “You are the boy I thrashed thirty-five 
years ago, for breaking my mother’s window on a 
Christmas morning.” 

“The same.” 

The two men were locked in each other’s arras, 
and the captain, on hearing of the recognition, re- 
mained in the harbor over night, so that they had 
the fandango. 

3 pena 
TRANSLATING AS HE SPOKE. 


The variations of language in different parts of 
the same country are often so extreme that residents 
in one region can hardly understand those of a dif- 
ferent region. A certain calico manufacturer in the 
north of England employed a set of workmen whose 
pronunciation was quite unintelligible to alien ears. 

One day a Southern visitor, wishing to note the 
variations of popular language, said to him, “I hear 
that you are obliged to speak in two different 
tongues, one to your friends, and another to your 
workmen. Is that true?” 

“It is perfectly true, as I will show you. Hear me 
address one of the men. Fetch Mr. Dean.” 

The operative stared, and uttered nothing beyond 
® peculiar guttural sound. 

“Fetch Mr. Dean, I say!” Still the same stolid 
expression of countenance continued. 

The employer then glanced meaningly at his 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








friend, to prepare him for a surprise, and said, 
abruptly, ““Fot Dane, mun.” 

The messenger darted off at once, without another 
word. When he reappeared, his master said to him, 
““Why have you tied up your head?”’ 

No answer was returned, snd the question was 
repeated, with the same result. Then the master 
said, quickly: 

‘What thee got thee yed teed up fur-r?” 

“To keep the yure out o’ my een,” was the imme- 


diate answer. 
oa —+or— --— 


INSTEAD OF GLASS. 


According to a common saying, everything has the 
defects of its qualities. If a man possesses a strong 
will, he is very likely to prove opinionated and ob- 
stinate; if he is mild and teachable in his temper, 
he may be found somewhat deficient in resolution 
and independence. So it is with glass. As made at 
present, it may be accounted almost perfect in its 
transparency, but it is extremely unyielding and 
brittle. A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette informs 
us that a substitute is now proposed, which is be- 
lieved to be free from these defects. 


To describe it briefly, it is fine wire netting covered 
with a prepared varnish, which permits the light to 
pass through as freely as glass of the variety known 
as “cathedral.” It is almost as flexible as a sheet 
of canvas, and is air-tight and water-tight. 

Doctor Ford, the inventor, has been working at 
the problem for years, and after experimenting with 
many products, i; found that, by passing the wire 
netting through a series of baths of linseed oil, 
chemically prepared, he could produce a material 
with the properties of amber. 

It is at once tough and elastic, and cannot be 
broken even by a very considerable weight falling 
upon it. The London company, thatis working the 
patent, displayed in the Royal Aquarium recently a 
number of productions in which the new material 
is utilized, but perhaps the most striking of all was 
the roofing of the ‘K uarium itself. Unless one’s 
attention was directed to the roof, it would never 
strike a visitor that the dome was covered not with 
glass, but with another material. 

In their last report, the directors of the Aquarium 
State that the change has effected a saving of over 
two hundred pounds a year in glass and labor; that 
there is now no danger of falling glass, and that the 
insurance rate has been reduced twenty-five per 
cent.. The material is made in sheets ten feet by 
four feet, and by the use of varnish on the over- 
lapping edges they are practically connected into 
one great covering. It is unaffected by heat up to 
two hundred and thirty degrees, and is a non- 
conductor. 

The first cost is perhaps greater than that of chea) 
glass, but the new material compares favorably with 
the dearer qualities, and its durability must, of 
course, be taken into consideration. A coarser 
material, termed “‘carboline,”’ is utilized for the roof 
and walls of soldiers’ huts, and the government has 
given orders for its use. 


——- +e 
BRAVE SURGEONS. 


The coolest courage in time of war is not always 
shown by the officer or soldier. The surgeon and 
ambulance nurse carry on their work of saving life 
as undismayed in the midst of shot and shell as the 
men whose work it is to take it. ” 


An anecdote is often told by the seafaring folk 
who live on the shores of Buzzard’s Bay of a certain 
Dr. Ebenezer Swift, who went from among them to 
serve in the Mexican War. He was surgeon in 
General Kearney’s division under General Scott 
through all the battles of the campaign. 

During the battle of Molino del Rey, he was so 
busily occupied with the wounded that he did not 
perceive that the American lines had fallen back, 
and that he was left exposed to a raking fire from 
the enemy. 

General Worth, passing, ordered him sharply to 
fall back, adding, ‘“‘You are drawing the fire from 
Chapultepec!” 

The busy doctor glanced up at the clouds of smoke 
and dust, and answered, absently : 

“In a moment, sir. After another amputation.” 

A similar story is told of three American surgeons 
who volunteered their services to the Russian army 
during the War of the Crimea. They soon were 
disgusted with the poverty and the savage butcheries 
on both sides; but in every battle they were in the 
thickest of the fight, dragging out the wounded and 
aiding them, although they were repeatedly warned 
to fall back to the surgeons’ tents in the rear. 

During the final battle before Sebastopol, the 
Russian officers were incensed at seeing these young 
fellows busy at their work in the most exposed part 
of the field. An orderly was sent to them with an 
angry message. He galloped up, and, with a volley 
of oaths, demanded, as from the commanding 
officer, ‘‘what they were there for?” 

One of them, covered with blood, looked up with 
a smile. 

“Tell the general,” said he, “that we are here to 
re.nind the world of civilization in the midst of this 
brutality.” 


—_@>-— 
EXCESSIVE. 


Lawyers are not much in the habit of giving 
away their opinions, but now and then they make 
an exception. According to the Lewiston Journal, 
Judge Walton, of the Maine Supreme Court, was 
one day at work in his office, drawing up an opinion 
in a knotty and important case, when a brother 
lawyer walked in. 


The visitor was a man for whom the judge enter- 
tained a pretty decided dislike. 

“Well, Brother Lightweight,” he said, curtly, 
“what can I do for you this morning?” . 

“Oh, nothing,” answered the caller. 
dropped in for a few minutes.” 

A disagreeable silence ensued. Then the judge 
looked up and asked, “Brother Lightweight, why 
don’t you get married?” 

“Because I can’t afford it. How much do you 
suppose it costs me to live now?” 

The ay declared that he couldn’t guess. 

“Well, it costs me all of six thousand dollars a 
year just for my own living.” 

“Dear! dear!” said the judge, in a tone of aston- 
ishment. “Why, Lightweight, I wouldn’t pay it. It 
isn’t worth it.’ 


“I merely 


= ~@, 
WALKING IN A CIRCLE. 


Writing of sporting in Canada, Mr. Rowan insists 
upon the necessity of carrying a pocket compass. 
Without one no one can keep a straight course when 
the sky is overcast. 


The tendency on these occasions is to walk in 
circles. It is very annoying, but by no means un- 
usual, to find one’s self after two hours’ hard walk- 
ing at the exact spot one started from. Indeed, I 
have completed my circle in half an hour when lost 
in the woods without a compass. I have remarked, 
too, that I almost invariably trend to the right, not 
to the left, and, on comparing notes with other 
“‘bush-whackers,” I find that I am not singular in 
this respect. Can it be that the left is generally the 
better leg of the two, and takes, imperceptibly, the 
longer stride? 


| Barry’s Tricopherous, the only preparation to be 
! depended on to cleanse and preserve the hair. 50c. [Adv. 


<> 

Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 

sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it.[Adv. 
aes aan 

For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
| affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett's Co- 
| coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
| as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 
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Best Telegraph School in 
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ARNED AT HOME by ovr meTHop 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS. GRADUATES ASSISTED TO POSITIONS. 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland. 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparatory 
School for Little Girls, EMBLA P. O., three miles 
from Baltimore, Md. Conducted by the SISTERS OF 
NOTRE DAME. Send for Catalogue. 


’ Providence, R. I. 

TENDS’ SCHOOL Pitre: 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 

18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in Eng- 


lish, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Our certificate 
admits to College. Address Augustine Jones, LL.B, 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY ‘Y.i%.°* 
Advantages unsurpassed; attractive to high school 
raduates; Laboratory work in Sciences; French and 


erman Conversation; Music and Art. 29th year. Tl- 
lustrated catalogue. Address, A.G.Benedict,Clinton,N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


GHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 54th Year. Prepares 
speconeeny | 





















for College, the Government Academies, and 
ilitary Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Prepqretesy for Males; College for Ladies. Special 
teaching for backward pantie. Year opens Sept. lith. 
Cataloguesof W.H.BANNISTER, A. M., Principal. 
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acquired earns good pay. 

Thoroughly taught at Easte 

man College, Po’keepsie,N.Y. Expenseslow. Lines 
furnished with com) tent operators. Address for cata- 
logue CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ar 
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STEELE’S SCHOOL vovx< 
HARTFORD, CONN LADIES 


Fall term begins Wednesday. Sept. 25, 1889. 
Address, GEORGE W. STEELE. 
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| A monthly magazine of choice, new 
For 25 cents. music an intetosting and instructive 
$2 worth [musical reading. Invaluable to all mu- 
sical eople. 26th year. Edited by Dr. 

For 10 cents. kari Merz." $1.50 per year. 15 cents per 
° T_——, copy. To any reader of this parer, we 
will send a sample copy, containing $2.00 worth of new 

| music, for 10 cents, or we will send the World for 
hree months, on trial, containing over $6.00 worth 
of music and an immense amount of choice reading 
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ig HARTSHOR 
MUSIC, LITERATURE, ORATORY, LANGUA- 
GES, FINE ARTS, PHYSICAL CULTURE, ETC. 
CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. HOME FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. FINE ACCOMMODATIONS. 
NEAR FOR GENTLEMEN. DEMAND FOR 
COMPETENT TEACHERS EXCEEDS THE SUP- 
PLY. THE BEST EQUIPPED AND APPOINT- 
ED SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LITERATURE, AND 


ART IN THE COUNTRY. SEND FOR CALEN- 
DAR. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12th. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
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logue of Music and Books sent free. Address, 
The S. Brainard’ ns C hicago, TI. | 
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| THE “DERBY,”’ 
| OurnewCART. JustPa- 
| tented. A sure winner. Perfection 
atlast. Write for free Catalogue to 
The Anderson & Harris Car- 
riage Co., Elmwood Place, Ohio. - 
Will be found invaluable for 
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medicine but will be retained 
and sustain life when everything 


FO S else fails. 4 sizes, 35 cents up. : 
DR. PRICE’S COOK BOOK, 

oa a NT containing excellent receipts for mak 
ques ing Bread, Biscuits, Cakes, Pastry, 
Puddings, etc. All carefully tested, 

} FR E rE and arranged in simple and practical 
ques form. Address, PRICE BAKING 
POWDER CO., Chicago, Ill. Mention Companion, 
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S$ Cholera Infantum 
| == and all Summer Complaints, chil- 
«dren or adults. It not a 











testimonials. Tue 
will convince , 


Dr. SYKES SURE CURE 60., $80 Race St., Uincinnati, 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND 


that we can teach you Shorthand as well at home 
as if you were in our School in Brooklyn? 

Prospectus of our new work, ‘‘Systematic Short- 
hand,’’ by James H. Fish, Stenographer to the 
United States Courts, and full information, free 
on application to 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 


186 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Makers, the largest 
manuf’urers of Shoe 
Elastic in America. 
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YOUR 
CONGRESS 


SHOES 


aso 
the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 
HOW Insured? 
By this Legal Docu- 
ment which accom. 


INSURED? 


panies the shoes. 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


| Chis {usures to the wearer of these 


| shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 








AND ONE-HALF YEARS jrom date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ds, and we will insert new Gorein 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 
signee, , HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 
igned. 











WHAT INSURED ? — The Elastic Gore. 


Ghrinking. Look Better. 
Bagging. SUCH } Fit Better. 

AGAINST Losing Shape. Hrs Feel Better. 

caring Out. Last Longer. 

? EVERY shoe dealer can 

WHERE ae lung Insured Hub Gore é 

youinsist. They cost no more. Some dealers 


will coax you to buy imitations on which they 
make extra profit. Look out for such “* dodges.” 
Refuse positively any Congress Shoes without 
the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. , 

We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of 
good shoes and insure the shoes. 100,000 dealers 
sell them. If your dealer won’t supply you, 
write us for list of dealers in your locality. 
Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass. 


















Chemical Corporation, Boston, U. 8. A. 


CUTICURA 


MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


Purest and Best of all Known 


Infantile Skin Soaps. 


HE LOVELIEST, WHITEST, CLEAREST, SOFTEST SKIN, 
free from every blemish, is produced by this most 


elegant and effective 
of all skin purifiers 
and beautifiers. Abso- 
lutely pure, delicately 
medicated, exquisitely 
perfumed, surprising- 
ly effective, it is simply 
incomparable as an In- 
fantile Skin Soap. May 
be used from the mo- 
ment of birth, and is 
sure to prevent rough- 
ness, redness, and ir- 


ritation, as well as serious diseases of the skin and scalp. Guaranteed of the highest purity by 
the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massachusetts. 
all other infantile soaps, both foreign and dome 

&a>> Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,’ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 300 diseases of the 
Skin, Scalp, and Blood, with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remavaable Testimonials. Potter Drug and 


Sale greater than the combined sales of 


stic. Sold throughout the civilized world. 
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AUGUST. 
Th. 29. Battle of Quaker Hill, R. 1., 1778. 
Fr. 30. Second Battle of Bull Run, 1862. 


Sa. 31. French Fleet arrived at the Chesapeake, 1781. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Su. 1. East India Company ceased to rule India, 1858. 
Mo. 2. Emperor Napoleon Ill. surrendered at Sedan, 1870. 
Tu. 3. Oliver Cromwell died, 1658. 

We. 4. The Hudson River discovered, 1609. 





For the Companion. | River, and there are large or small colonie 


THE GOLDEN-ROD. 


Yes, let our nation’s emblem be 
‘The flower that blooms from sea to sea, 
That flings by every roadside free 
Its wealth of ne ary | gold, 
That decks the mountains in 
And waves along the prairies wide, 
And smiles when frailer beauties hide 
From autumn’s gathering cold. 


In fields where happy children meet 

And hear the wild bees humming sweet 

And tread the sward with naked feet, 
Among the orchards fair; 

On banks where scarlet berries grow, 

In quiet lanes where lovers go, 

Bright bursts of yellow glory show 
The Golden-rod is there. 


Where barrens burn, where torrents pour, 
Where swells the hill, where sweeps the shore, 
Where sparrows flit, where eagles soar, 

It shakes its conquering plume; 
In the old graveyards, briar-grown, 
By cabined poverty, well-known, 
Man's friend the Golden-rod alone 

Maintains its faithful bloom. 


And eyes that weep the year’s decay 
Smile last to see that flower display 
Its fulvid mantle o’er the gray, 
V hile "neath October’s sky; 

Its splendor that survives so well, 
Flashing from every hill and dell, 
Continuous like a sunset spell 

Gilds summer’s long good-bye. 


Symbol of loyal life, confessed 
By North and South, by East and West, 
Faith’s bravest blossom blazons best 

The empire of the free. 
And breeze and sunshine, bee and bird, 
F n when patriots speak the word, 
And say, “Our floral sign preferred 

The Golden-rod shall be.” 

MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


a 








For the Companion. 
WORKING OUT A TEXT. 


“Stick to your trade” is a wise and useful 
maxim, but, as in all callings, results must 
sometimes be reached by indirect ways, we need 
not criticise hastily a person who now and then 
does an “‘unprofessional’’ job. A good example 
of the grace of adaptation in a worthy cause is 
given in one of the Journal and Messenger's 
stories. 

A newly settled minister, in rather humble cir- 
cumstances, had moved into a “furnished’’ par- 
sonage, and, in the process of making himself at 
home, found some special attention to the parlor 


for its needs. The minister had won not only a 
personal friend, but a restored helper to the cause 
of Christ. 


~@>—___—_——- 
ENGLISH SPARROWS. 


The Department of Agriculture, at Washington, 
has recently issued « bulletin of more than four 
hundred pages entitled, “The English Sparrow in 
North America, Especially in its Relations to Agri- 
culture.” Doctor Merriam, the ornithologist of the 
Department, under whose supervision the work has 
been prepared, says, in a prefatory note: ‘The Eng- 


| lish sparrow question has grown to be a serious 


problem in economic science, particularly so far as 
the agricultural interests of the country are con- 
cerned,” and whoever reads the evidence presented 
will be ready to concur with this opinion. 


Our first English sparrows, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, were brought to Brooklyn, in 1851, Since 
then they have been imported to many other places. 
The birds are now abundant in the towns and vil- 
lages of the whole country east of the Mississippi 
of them 
|in many of the States and Territories west,of the 
| river, even to California. 
| As to the undesirable character of this vast body 
| of immigrants, there is now substantial agreement 





| among all American ornithologists, while people in 
| general have already come to the same opinion. In 
their pride | the State of New York it is made a misdemeanor 


to feed or shelter them; Michigan and Ohio offer 
bounties for their destruction; in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey and Pennsylvania they 
are excepted from the legal protection extended to 
most of our native small birds. 

The Agricultural Department has sought testi- 
mony from all quarters, and the result, as published 
in the bulletin, leaves no doubt that the sparrows 
are comparatively useless as destroyers of injurious 
insects, while they not only drive away native insect- 
eating birds, but themselves destroy great quantities 
of grain and fruit. 

On the last point the following is but a sample of 
many testimonies: 

“Since the middle of April,’’ says a Washington 
observer, ‘“‘when the peach blossoms began to un- 
fold, the sparrows are to be seen at all hours of the 
day hopping or creeping about the peach-trees, and 
leaving little but worthless buds behind. 

“Occasionally a flock of a dozen or more is to be 
seen in a single tree, and every one thus far watched 
with a glass has proved to be destroying blossoms or 
buds at the rate of five or ten a minute. One bird 
was seen to cut into and ruin nineteen blossoms on 
one spray in less than two and a half minutes. On 
several of the trees which 1 examined carefully with 
the glass more than half the blossoms were wilted 
and mutilated, and repeatedly sparrows were seen 
to alight on twigs which contained few but ruined 
blossoms, and, after a quick glance, pass on to sprays 
of untouched flowers.” 

Pear and apple-trees suffer in the same manner, 
and cultivators of grain, grapes, peas, lettuce, and 
indeed of fruits and garden vegetables generally, 
have similar stories to relate. In short, the English 
sparrows have already become what Prof. Alfred 
Newton, the eminent English ornithologist, writing 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, predicted they 
would become—“an intolerable nuisance.” 

Several years ago the American Ornithologists’ 
Union recommended : 

1. That sheltering or otherwise fostering the spar- 
row be discouraged, and that its introduction arti- 
ficially into new localities and its sale for such pur- 
poses be forbidden by law. 

2. That all existing laws protecting the sparrow 
be repealed, and that bounties be offered for its de- 
struction. 

The Agricultural Department now says: “The 
English qqaeve is a curse of such virulence that it 
ought to be systematically attacked and destroyed, 
before it becomes necessary to deplete the public 
treasury for the purpose, as has been done in other 
countries.” 








a 
IN A WHIRLPOOL. 





carpet to be desirable. He took it up, and carried 
it out into the ‘‘back lot’’ to beat it. 

His wife made fun of the disreputable coat and | 
“shocking bad hat’’ he put on for this purpose, but | 
he answered that the suit must serve him until his 
salary should be raised, so that he could afford to 
hire a man for such work. 

The carpet was somewhat threadbare, but it 
stood very well the vigorous whacks the minister 
laid upon it, as it swung on the clothes-line in the 
wind. The dust flew over him in clouds, but, in | 
his ragged attire, the reverend gentleman bravely 
kept up the battle, and in twenty or thirty min- 
utes his task was conquered. 

As he was taking the carpet down from the line, 
the face of a man appeared over the fence. It 
was a face he had not seen at meeting. 

“J have been trying to find a man to beat a 
carpet,”’ said the stranger, ‘and after watching 
your work here, I guess you are about the man I 
want. I live up there,’’ pointing to a substantial 
stone house on the hill-side. ‘Will you do the 
job?” 

The minister smiled under his slouch hat. A 
sudden thought decided him, and he said, ‘*Yes.”* | 
He had heard of the owner of the stone house,— 
an alienated church-member and a confirmed 
absentee. Perhaps the Lord intended His min- | 
ister to soften the man’s heart by beating his | 
carpet. | 

At dinner his wife heard with dismay that he | 
had “hired out.’” She remonstrated, and wanted | 
to know when he expected to write his sermon. | 
But he had no fears on that score; he had already | 
found his text,—‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth | 
to do, do it with thy might.” 

That afternoon the minister went over and per- 
formed his task, according to agreement. It was 
a hard hour’s work, but he did it thoroughly, and 
entirely to his employer’s satisfaction. 

‘*What is your name, and how much do I owe 
you ?”’ asked the man. 

The reverend gentleman smiled again as he 
told who he was, and added that if his neighbor | 
would make himself at home in his congregation, 
and become a friend and sympathizer in his work, 
the account between them should be called square. 

The man was confounded when he discovered | 


to what use he had been putting “the new min- | 


ister ;’" but he did not forget his workman, nor his 


workman's words. His place in the church was ' 


He is a brave man who desires to be brought face 
to face with all the wonders of nature. “‘But, uncle,” 
said a young man to a relative who had shivered at 


| his account of looking down into the crater of a 


volcano, ‘“‘one wants to see the world, you know.” 
“Well, for my part, I’m contented with the outside 
on’t,’”’ was the reply. So was not the author of 
“The Land of the Dragon,” who thus describes his 
acquaintance with a whirlpoolin the Yangtze River: 

When we approached the outer edge of the circle, 
the funnel-shaped cone in the centre, about five feet 
in depth, was distinctly seen; occasionally pieces of 
floating wood were caught up in the circling water, 
to be spun round and round, till they reached the 


| centre, when, after one or two turns, they would dis- 


“—- with the strong downward suction. 

n its present state the pool was not strong enough 
to do anything more than play with a junk of the 
size of ours, but had we been in a small rowing 
boat, we should have been quite unable to escape 
from the whirl of waters; we should have been 
drawn to the centre, and there either sucked under 
or capsized. 

Round we went, and after having reached the 
vortex, which was now directly under the keel of 
the boat, the motion became extremely unpleasant; 
we were simply turning round and round, as though 
fixed on a pivot, and at anything but a slow speed. 
On looking over the side, there was the horrible cone 
straight underneath us, like the mouth of some 
huge sea monster, ready to swallow everything that 
[eee 

t was not pleasant to reflect that only a few inches 
of thin wood intervened between the entire crew 


| and this devouring chasm. We remained sufficiently 


long to become thoroughly giddy, and then ordered 
the men to take us out of this sickening “round- 
about.” 

Bang! bang! went the gong. ‘“*Yulow!”’ roared the 
skipper. 

“Yah, yah, yah!” shouted the crew. 

Twenty men and their oars went heartily to work, 
round and round we spun, and gradually approached 
the outer edge. Had there been more water in the 
river, we could never have approached the whirl at 
ull; its force would have been stronger, and we 
should assuredly have been drawn in. 


+r 
BY CHANCE, 


One of those incidents which present a truth 
stranger than fiction occurred, not long ago, in a 
New England State. An amateur photographer, 
wandering about the country in search of material 
or his camera, came upon a deserted farm-house, 
dilapidated and picturesque. 


Just as he had arranged his apparatus to take a 
photograph of the house, the front door was opened, 
and a man appeared from within. The contrast 
between his trim appearance and the general air of 
decay about him only heightened the effect. 

“Stand where you are,” cried the artist, “and I'll 
take your picture.” 

The man complied, and the picture was taken. 
Then the two men, approaching each other, fell into 
| conversation, and the one who had appeared in the 
doorway explained his presence there. 

“I'm just on from the West,” he said, “and father 
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| vacant no longer, nor his hand slack in offerings 


| tains a war anecdote of the late Mrs. Hayes. 
husband was colonel of the Twenty-third Ohio Reg- | 








and mother wouldn’t be satisfied to let me come till 
I promised to look up the old homestead. ‘They left 
it before | was born, and it has passed into other 
hands and fallen into decay, as you see, but there’s 
nothing they wouldn’t give to set eyes on the old 
place once more. So I’ve been prowling about, in 
every hole and corner, from garret to shed, in order 
to answer all their questions.” 

“We can do better for them than that,” said the 
artist, struck by a happy thought. ‘If you will give 
me their address, I will send them the photograph I 
have just taken, as soon as it can be finished.” 

The young man was, of course, delighted, and, a 
little later, the “‘old folks at home” were still more 
so, for one morning’s mail brought them a photo- 
graph of the old house, sorely changed but still 

recious, and in the doorway of it stood their son, 

or whom they had begun to “weary” during his 
long absence. 





—+o>__—_ 
For the Companion. 


ROBIN, MY SWEETHEART. 


O sweetheart mine, with the bonnie brown hair, 

With eyes so merry and brow so fair, 

"Tis a year to-day since you came to woo, 

And never was lover more loving and true, 
Robiv, my sweetheart! 








Yet I wonder, sometimes, 
If love like yours can for 
How it will be as the year : q 
When you have grown wiser, and I have grown old, 
obin, my sweetheart! 

You have won my heart by your words and smiles, 
You have won my heart by your witching wiles, 
And I wish, oh, I wish I could hold for aye 
The place in your heart that I hold to-day, 

Robin, my sweetheart! 


But when I am sadder and far less fair, 

When the snows of time are thick in my hair, 

When pain has furrowed my cheek and brow, 

Will you love me then as you love me now, 
Robin, my sweetheart? 





sI os you fast, 


ast, 






You bring to my lips your young life’s wine, 
And promise, dear, to be always mine; 
Yet still I wonder how it will be 
When you are thirty instead of three, 

Robin, my sweetheart! 
But away with doubt! and with fears away! 
You are mine to-day, sweetheart, to-day! 
So we'll sing and be merry, and dance, care-free, 
Nor dream of the time when you may not be 

Robin, my sweetheart! 

EMMA C. Down. 


i ~@> 
REGIMENTAL SEAMSTRESS. 


A Washington letter to the Cleveland Leader con- 
Her 


iment, and she was accustomed to make occasional 
visits to the front, where she 
with the greatest enthusiasm, all the men looking 
upon her as an angel of mercy. 
garded her then with the same affectionate respect 
with which, years afterward, the entire nation came 
to look upon her as the President’s wife. 


While the Twenty-third was lying in camp in 
Western Virginia, a squad of recruits joined the 
regiment. One of them could not be satisfied till he 
had another pocket in his blouse, in which to carry 
the gimcracks which every veteran despised, but 
which he had not yet learned to do without. The 
first day in camp he inquired of the boys where he 
could get such a job done, and one of the wags of 
the company saw a good chance for a joke. 

“Certainly,” said he to the fledgling. “We have 
. regimental seamstress for doing just such jobs as 
that. 
who was sitting on a camp-chair in front of the 
colonel’stent. ‘Take your blouse to her, and she’ll 
do it up brown.” 

The innocent recruit stalked boldly up to head- 


uarters, threw off his blouse, and handed it to the | 


uture mistress of the White House, asking if she 
would put in a pocket for him, and remarking, with 
a patronizing air, that he would pay her well for it. 

“Of course I will,” said Mrs. Hayes. “Come back 
in an hour, and I’ll have it ready for you.” 

She set to work with scissors and needle, and 
when the young patriot called for his blouse, he 
found in it as nice a pocket as his own mother could 
have made. 

“How much?” he asked, taking out his pocket- 
book. 

“Oh, nothing at all! 
You are very welcome.” 

While the soldier was expressing his thanks, 
Colonel Hayes came out of the tent. 

“Do you know me, my man?” he said, pleasantly, 
extending his hand to the soldier. 

The latter, somewhat abashed by the official pres- 
ence, said he did not. 


I was glad to do it for you. 


“Well, my name is Hayes, and I am the colonel of | 


this regiment. Allow me, sir, to introduce to you 
my wife.” 

The young man retired in great confusion—but he 
had the pocket in his blouse. 


4@ 
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A WANDERING DOLLAR. 


Thirty years ago it was common for school-boys, 
when hard pushed for a so-called composition, to 
write an imaginary autobiography of some every- 
day object, a coin, for example, or a knife. Some of 
the fiction thus invented was undoubtedly strange 
enough, but not much of it could have been stranger 
than the adventures of a gold-piece as narrated for 
fact by one of our exchanges. It appears that a 
young woman in New Jersey had a gold dollar that 
she especially valued for the sake of a monogram 
inscribed upon it. 


The coin was attached to a bracelet by a chain. 
One evening in February, after a sleigh ride, its 
owner missed it, and the broken chain showed 
plainly how it had disappeared. Search was at once 
made, but without avail. Finally an advertisement 
met the eye of a loafer about town, who said that he 
had found the dollar below the steps of the sleigh 
the morning after the ride, and had spent it for 
whiskey at a saloon. 

The friends of the young lady determined to find 
the keepsake if possible. The bar-tender remem- 
bered receiving the coin, but had paid it toa butcher, 
who recollected paying it to a drover in Trenton. 

The address of the drover was secured, and a letter 
written to him, requesting a reply at once. It soon 
came, and contained the information that he had 
purchased a ticket to Philadelphia with the money 
on the very day the butcher gave it to him, and that 
the ticket agent made some remark about the mono- 

ram. 

The search was continued. The agent remembered 
the dollar, and said that he laid it aside for a few 
hours, but that it was forwarded to Philadelphia 
with the daily accounts. The receiver of the New 
Jersey receipts at Philadelphia was next corre- 
sponded with. The beautiful monogram had been 
— but the money had been deposited in the 

ank. 

The cashier was communicated with. His atten- 
tion had been called to the initials on the back of 
the dollar by one of the clerks, and he had instructed 
him to place it aside for a few weeks. Unfortunately, 
in the absence of the clerk, a gentleman desiring sev- 
eral hundred dollars in gold, preparatory to a Cali- 
fornia ag had been furnished with the amount, 
and the little piece had in some way been mixed 
with that sum and gone westward. The gentleman’s 
name was furnished, and a letter was sent to him. 

The remainder of the spring and summer passed 





pare . | 
The soldiers re- | 


There she is,’’ and he pointed to Mrs. Hayes, | 
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| without tidings. Finally, however, a communication 
was received from the gentleman stating that the 
letter of inquiry had just reached him, on account 
of some mistake in the address, but that he still had 
the dollar in his possession. The initials were the 
|} same as those of a young friend of his, and he had 
| kept the coin on that account. 
On receiving the proper direction he promptly 
| returned the gold dollar so persistently searched for, 
the curious history of whose wanderings affords an 
excellent example of how fast money travels. 
— — +r 


CONQUERED. 


Mrs. E. Picton had a Skye terrier, which mani- 
fested a strong aversion to being washed. In time 
| this aversion increased to such a degree that the 
servants refused to perform the ablutions, being 
afraid to do so on account of the ferocity evinced by 
the dog on such occasions. Mrs. Picton herself was 
unwilling to undertake the office, for though the 
animal was passionately attached to his mistress, 
such was his horror of the bath that even she was 
not safe. Threats, beating and starving were of no 
| avail. He was determined; he would not take a bath. 


At last I hit upon a new device. Without curtail. 

| ing his liberty in any way, I gave him to understand, 

by taking no notice of him, that he had offended me. 

He was usually the companion of my walks, but 
| now I refused to let him accompany me. 

On returning home, I took no notice of his demon- 
strative welcome, and if he came looking up at me 
for caresses when I was engaged either in reading or 
needlework, I deliberately turned my head aside. 

This state of things continued for a week or ten 
days, and the poor animal looked wretched and for- 
lorn. There was evidently a conflict going on within 
him, which told visibly on his outward appearance. 

Then one morning he crept quietly up to me, and 

ave me a look which said as plainly as words could 

rave done, “I can stand it no longer; I submit.” 

And submit he did, quietly and patiently, to one 
of the roughest ablutions it had ever been his lot to 
experience. 

After the washing was over, he bounded to me 
with a joyous bark and wag of his tail, saying un- 
mistakably, “I know all is right now.” 
| He took, as of right, his place by my side when I 

went out to walk, and retained from that time his 
usual joyous demeanor. 
When the time for the next bath came round, the 

old spirit of obstinacy revived, but a single look at 
| my averted countenance was sufficient for him, and 
| he again submitted without a murmur. 
| Why should we hesitate to ascribe a reasoning 
| faculty to an animal in which a struggle between 
opposing desires could thus be carried on for days 
together? 





——_—_—_+or 
HIS TRIBUTE. 


was always received | 


No orator is so eloquent as a man in earnest, no 
teaching so effective as a living example. During 
the last half of the afternoon session at a little rural 
school-house, there came to the door an elderly man, 
who greeted the teacher with a cheerful, ‘How de 
do?”? The teacher had never seen the visitor before, 
‘and the demeanor of the scholars made it evident 
that he was a stranger to them likewise. 


Having seated himself in the teacher’s chair, he 
listened, with many nods and smiles of approval, 
to the recitations, and when these were over, the 
teacher, in accordance with custom, asked him if he 
would make ‘ta few remarks” to the school. 

“Well, I don’t know but I will,” said the visitor, 
as he came forward and stepped upon the teacher’s 
platform. Facing the school, he smiled, or rather 
grinned, pleasantly, and said, “Ye don’t none of ye 
know me, do ye?” 

A chorus of “No, sirs!”? came from the children, 
and the visitor continued : 

“I knowed ye didn’t. Well, boys and girls, I jist 
want to tell ye that I used to come to school here in 
this school-house myself when I was a boy. Yes, 
| Sir! many’s the good lickin’ I’ve had under this 
roof, that I aint been under now for more’n thirty 
odd year. But I didn’t git them lickin’s for not 
mindin’ my books and l’arnin’ my lessons. No, sir! 

“TI improved my time, and left this school-house 
with an eddication that’s ben a sight of help to me 
sence. And what I want to say to you is, take 
example of me, an’ git all the l’arnin’ you kin. 
| That’s what I did, and to-day I’ve got one o’ the 
best farms in the country, with sixty head o’ cattle 
an’ as many as fifty o’ hogs all ready for the fall 
| market, and a good two-story house, all plastered 

and painted, and money in the bank. Yes, sir! And 
| I never could ’a’ done it without the eddication I got 
| right here. No, sir! That’s all.” 





a 
GLIB. 


The true courtier is to be found all over the world, 
in banqueting halls and back alleys. Sometimes he 
speaks from one nationality, and again from another, 
but in general he may be classified as French by 
speech and Irish by nature. A young lady who has 

| done much charitable work in a large city says that 
| the most flattering speeches to which she has ever 
listened have been those dictated by the gratitude of 
her poor people. 


| “Get the lantern, Tim,” said a poor woman, with 
whom this young visitor had watched half the night, 
‘*get the lantern and carry it through the court with 
| the dear lady.” 

“Ah,” said Tim, as he began turning up the wick, 
‘it’s little need the good lady has of coal or candles, 
for her eyes would light the way, if she’d only trust 
’em, and her heart is warm enough to melt the 
snow.” 

The same lady was one day picking her way 
through a narrow alley, when she met one of her 
humble friends. 

| “What an uneven pavement this is, Mike,’ she 
| called, by way of “passing the time of day.” 
| “Arrah,” said Mike, pulling his forelock, and 
| looking at her with a sly twinkle in his eye. “Ye 
| shouldn’t blame the pavement, miss. Even the very 
bricks rise up to call ye blissid!” 

Mike, like Walter Savage Landor, must have had 

a “genius for the language of compliment.” 





~@ 
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NOT A SLAVE TO FASHION. 


The woman who cannot be happy unless she is 
fashionably dressed must sometimes envy her sister 
over whom fashion has no power; who cares only to 
be neat and comfortable, and goes her own way re- 
gardless of the temptations of dry goods stores and 
millinery establishments. 





Think of the time saved, the money used for better 
purposes, as well as the peace of mind enjoyed by 
| the woman who entered a milliner’s store, placed a 
| bulky bundle on the counter, and said, calmly: 

“I'd like to have you put a couple of yards of good 
black ribbon with a little velvet on this bonnet, and 
some new lining into it. I’ve worn it for six years, 
and the trimming needs freshening up, but the bon 
net itself is good for six years longer. Vl call for 
it to-morrow.” : 

Then this feminine philosopher walked out of the 

| shop without bestowing a glance on the charming 

creations in lace and feathers and flowers, over 
| which other women would have made themselves 
| happily miserable for half the forenoon. 
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For the Companion. 
THE DRAGON-FLIES. 


What is it shimmering in the sun 
Along the brimming river, 
While swift cloud-shadows flee and run, 
And rushes rustle and shiver? 
Pond-lily leaves are everywhere ; 
One lone frog-baby cries; 
What is it flashing here and there? 
The blue-winged dragon-flies. 
Of all the cosey places, here 
Is just the one for fishing, 
Yet Teddy never ventures near, 
For all his wistful wishing. 
He thinks at every rippling breeze 
Some lurking bass may rise, 
Yet will not cast a line—he sees 
The blue-winged dragon-flies. 
Ah, Ted! some boy who seemed to know 
Has told him these bright creatures 
Were darning-needles, and would sew 
Up all his little features. 
And so he has a fear, and dreads 
Their steely points and eyes, 
And wonders if they sew with threads, 
These blue-winged dragon-flies. 
No doubt ’tis safer for the fish 
To have them dart and hover, 
Else every pail and pan and dish 
Were full and running over, 
So nimble with his hook and bait 
Is Teddy when he tries; 
Sad, sad indeed the fishes’ fate 
But for the dragon-flies! 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 
er 
For the Companion. 


THETIS. 


Little mother-cat, Thetis, sat up on the wood- 
shed loft, wondering if, after all, she had chosen 
the best place for her little ones, those 
six wee kittens curled up on a rug near 
by. Surely there was great noise and 
confusion below, she thought. 

The woodshed was usually dark and 
still, and only her master came and 
went with a kind word for her, and a 
query for the babies’ welfare. 

“Will those noisy children ever go?” 
said she, anxiously peering over the edge 
of the loft. ‘*I want to go down for my 
dinner, but I dare not leave my children 
alone.’ 

Just then the old loft shook and 
creaked with the motion of a swing hung 
to a rafter, in which two of the children 
were riding at once, and merry voices 
waked all the drowsy spiders in all the 
dusty corners. 

“Dear me,”’ thought the little mother, 
“this place isn't safe; I must move to- 
morrow. What can master be about to 
let those children come here ?”* 

She crept back to the rug, just to 
assure herself that the babies were all 
safe, and to give them a little motherly 
lick. 

But all the wee, blind kittens woke up 
at once and began to cry, so that the 
little mother was much more anxious 
than before. 

‘*Hush, my dears,"’ said she; ‘‘do try 
to go to sleep again. Some one may come up here 
if you cry so loud.” 

Just then the children below cried out, ‘‘Kittens ! 
kittens! grandpa! I hear them. Come and hunt 
for Thetis s kittens.” 

Mother Thetis listened with growing fear. Who 
might the grandpa be? Some strange creature 
even more dangerous than the children, perhaps. 

But there was no help for it; they were surely 
climbing the ladder. 

It was no use to try to ‘‘move’’ then, because 
she could carry only one kitten at a time, and the 
others might meet with misfortune in her absence. 
And it crossed her mind, mistily, that once before 
in an absence her little family had dwindled from 
five to two. 

Above the ladder came a curly head, 
another, and a baby-girl in grandpa’s arms. 

“Then grandpa must be another 
master, 





then 
name for | 
and I am sure he won’t hurt us,”’ said | 
Thetis to her babies, trying to sit up in front of 
them as if she were alone. 

But, nevertheless, all the wee kittens were dis- 
covered, and handed about, to the great distress of 
the little mother. | 

At last the children clambered down and ran 
away, and the echoes and the dusty spiders all | 
went to sleep again. 

Thetis waited anxiously till nightfall, watching 
the little window panes up aloft till she could see 
them no longer, and then, under cover of the dark, 
began to ‘“‘move.’ 


{and told everybody where the kittens were, and 


| before she remembered. 


jtumes with 


dewy grass as she went, ~ laid the wet kitten | 
on a nest of chips under some logs piled cross- 


wise. 


To and fro she trotted briskly six times, till all 
the little damp kittens were in their new home, 
and her cares were happily ended. 

For several days mother Thetis kept house 
under the woodpile, quite undisturbed. But the | 
children found her out at last, and, strange to say, 
grandpa took four babies away and forgot to bring | 
them back, and Thetis was so much occupied by | 
moving again, she forgot them, too. 

Another long journey by night, and the two} 
little travellers were safe once more, hidden under 
a big burdock leaf in the turnip field. 

Here they lived for nearly a week, when one 
day Peter, the farm hand, pulled up the big weed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


everybody came to see. 

They were so plump, and sat up among the 
turnip tops looking so wisely out of their new, blue 
eyes, the children came oftener than ever to see 
them, and mother Thetis was obliged to move 
once more. 

A journey to the hay-mow was made, only to 
make another move necessary when the hay was 
put in. 

Thetis grew so troubled at last that she couldn't | 
remember how many babies there were, and often 
went back for a third when the two were safe in a | 
new place. 

She used to forget sometimes where she had | 
moved to last, and had to sit and think and think | 





Even then she was often mistaken, and visited 
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SOUTH AMERICAN DOLLS. 





We are two little dolls from the far-away land 
of Bolivia, and we have travelled here in a great 
big ship, expressly to see the dolls of this beau- | 
tiful country. | 

We came under the care of a handsome young 
officer of the United States Navy. 

Everything seems very odd and strange to us 
here, and we do not find any dolls dressed as we | 
are. 

None of the girls have pretty masquerade cos- | 
masks and head-dresses made of 
brown and gray felt, having red, green and blue | 
worsted tassels attached; nor have we discovered 


with cat-stitching in yellow and green. 

Then the fancy dresses, at our home, are fash- 
ioned of flecked brown and gray woollen goods 
{all bound in white muslin, and decorated with 
fancy stitches in red and green; the belts are of 
blue silk. 

You see we love gay colors; even the shoes are 
of brown felt, and in place of stockings the girl 
dolls wear leglettes of bright plaid woollen goods. 

We are all what you would call ‘rag dolls,” 
that is, we are nade of cloth. 

The hands of our girls are cut from pieces of 
brown felt, and the girls are much admired when 
arrayed in their masquerade dress, they look so 


She picked up one baby in her mouth, so ten- | bright and spirited. 


derly it did not wake even, and carried it carefully | 
all the way to the woodpile. 
She trotted fast along the path, brushed by the 


| dropping off, as they 


There is never the least danger of our clothes 
are neither pinned nor 


} mamina, / can talk 


| the inside of his hands, 
|one doll wearing the stylish high white collar or | 
| the red vest front bound in white and ornamented | 





buttoned, but are always securely sewed on. 


some of the empty nests before she arrived finally | 
at the right one. 

After a time she couldn't keep the babies at 
home and hidden, with all her care, for they liked 
to tumble about and run far away, and frighten 


| the poor anxious mother thoroughly before they 


scampered back again. 
They would not stay at home, even, in the soft, 


| green, curly parsley bed, where their mother had 


at last taken them for their health and safety. 
But no harm ever came to them, and when they 


had grown up, they used to climb up into the old 


woodshed loft, and wake the little mother eat out | 
of her nap to hear the story of their travels when | 
they were babies, and the old loft, their first home. | 


Lovrr Lynpon. 


SS ee 


Our Annie's tongue was always a tireless little | 
member, running, hard and fast, 
until night. One day, 
spairingly: **O Nan! 
tongue all out now, 
grown up?” 
silence. 

Some time later, missing her little girl, mamma 
went in search, and found her perched on a bureau 
before the glass, holding the unruly little tongue 


from morning 
mamma exclaimed, de- 
Nan! if you wear your | 
how will you talk when you're | 
Thereupon there was a time of 


| in both hands and uttering a series of discordant | 


sounds. With along 
sigh of relief, she 
turned round say- 
ing: ‘It's all right, 





















with my palate.” 


My brother is in his every-day costume. Have | 
you noticed his beautiful orange-colored peaked 
hat with the green tassel on top? It looks quite 
fine, and shows off his brown worsted hair to 
advantage. 

His suit of clothes is of black cloth bound with 
red braid, his vest 1s gray felt bound in purple 
silk, and it is ornamented with two green leather | 
buttons. | 

His belt is a broad piece of green felt, and he | 
wears very high-heeled shoes of shiny green | 
leather. 

You must not smile when we tell you that his 
hands are made of the same green leather, the | 
cream color wrong side of the leather serving for 
while the back of ond 
hands, being of the right side of the leather, are 
bright green. He wears no collar, merely a piece 
of white muslin under the V-shaped opening of 
his vest. 

But only see his white cuffs, they extend down 
half-way over his hands. 

And last but not least, there are the pretty 
white pleatings which reach from his knee down 
to the edge of his trousers. We always have the 
inside seams of the trousers slashed up to the | 
knee and bound, so that the white pleating can be | 
sewed in, and the pleats stand out from the | 
trousers like two long narrow white fans. | 

Now that we have introduced ourselves and 
described our lovely costumes, we hope to be | 
kindly received and treated in a friendly manner; | 
then, it may be, some of the United States dollies 








can return our visit, and we assure them that they | ¢ 


will receive a hearty welcome from the little | 
Bolivians. Lina Bearp. | 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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FRAMED SQUARE 


WORD. 
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Top bar.—A substance of worth, 
From a tropical tree; 
Lower bar.—A stone, chiefly green, 
Flecked with red, you will see. 
Left.—A rock which is always 
O’erlooking the sea; 
Right.—A state ever welcome 
lo both you and me. 


The first of my square meets the left of my frame, 
With the next you no further can go; 

And the third if you do to the blessings you have, 
To be named as the right you can claim. B. 


2. 
DEFINITIONS. 
Obscure and curious forms of animal life. 


~ 


A hard substance, and a flower. 
- Inthe air, and in the water. 
- A receptacle, and a marine animal. 
- To look, and a small boy. 
. Water, and akind of fur. 
. A body-of water, and a vegetable. 
. A part of the body, and part of an anchor. 
. A useful substance, and a famous band of men. 
. A condiment, and a water animal. 
10. A Greek goddess, a thing 
of beauty, and a receptacle. 
11. A vegetable, and a yard 
for cattle. 
A receptacle, and an en- 
close. 
Famous 
a. Any 


Cre oe 


DIS 


in Greek my- 


Mollusks. 


1. A muddle, and a cheut. 
2. A celebrated naval officer, 
2 motion, und a consonant. 


re 


To search narrow ‘ly , and a measure. 

To test, and a weight. 

A wrinkle. 

A conjunction, an adverb, and a pronoun. 
To wrinkle. 

An illuminator, and a cover. 

An organ of speech, and a protection. 


3. A body of water, and a 
covering. 

4+. An ornament, and a 
shelter. 


6. 


mnt 


9. 
10. 
11. 


Crustaceans. 


1. A one-eyed giant. 

2. A water animal, and a parasite. 

3. The fruit of a tree, and destructive to 
ships. 

4. A water-fowl, and an instrument used by 
farriers. 

5. A kind of medicine, and a repulsive ani- 
mal. 

: A summer resort, and an annoying insect. 

. A recluse, and a kind of apple. 


Reptiles. 


1. A child’s nickname, and a kind of shoe. 
2. A neck covering, a Latin preposition, 
and more severe. 
3. A piece of machinery, a repulsive ani- 
“_ and a period of time. 
To draw heavily, and a preposition. 
5. A child’s play thing, and a foe to man. 
. A boy’s nickname, and a support. 
7. A domestic animal, to do wrong, and a 
“<a. 
8. A ferocious animal, and a fastening. 
. A weapon. 
10. To emulate, and to make a murmuring 
noise. 


- 3. 
ENIGMA. 


My Jirst in all you’re sure to find; 

My nezt in blue, if you’re so kind; 

My third in net you can trace out; 

My fourth is always seen in spout; 

My fifth and sixth in limn are found; 

My whole strews apples on the ground. 
H.A.G. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Night-mare. 


,> 1. Score-pie-on. — orpion. 


D: 3 long-legs. 
Trapdoor. vo. 


Thousand. i gs. wig. 











le White-ant. saves fy. 8. Ant- ition. . Cock. 
Roach. 10. Ky ity -did. 11. s-hopper. 12 ‘Seven. 
teen-year-locust. 13. Colavnde-teetie. 14. Bark- 
borer. 15. Muss-Quito.—Mosquito. 16. Cat-err-pil- 
lar.—Caterpillar. 17. Silk-worm. 18. Hor-net.—Hor. 
net. 19. Honey-be.—Honey-bee. 20. Butter-fly. 21. 
Spider. 22. Tick. 23. Darning-needle. 24. Carpet- 
beetle. White-miller. 26. Gall. fly. 27. Death- 
watch. 28. ole-cricket 29. Spring-tail. 30. 
Whirl-I-gig. —W hirligig. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 


to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- | 


bility. 
Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
i, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
ed, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
end us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 





co 
wl 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on — paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW TO PREVENT COLDS. 


The phrase “taking cold” is not found in standard 
medical works. Physicians regard it as inexact and, 
therefore, unscientific. By general use and common 
consent, however, it has become a part of our lan- 
guage. 

People in all walks of life, and in all climes, take 
cold. Those who live at a high altitude in the West 
Indies, where the mercury varies but ten degrees in 
the year, feel a change of two degrees as much as 
we do a variation of ten times as many. 

Anything which impairs the nutrition of the body, 
the nervous system, or the circulation of the blood 
renders us more susceptible to the influences which 
produce colds. 

First, then, one should see that his diet, exercise, 
clothing and general habits are such as will keep 
the bodily health and strength up to the highest 
possible standard. 

Given the susceptibility, there are three ways in 
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behave in an unusual manner. Sometimes immense | 
flocks of sea-birds fly inland, as if alarmed by an | 
oceanic disturbance. Before the shock of 1885, in 
Chili, all the dogs are said to have escaped from the 
city of Talcahuano. 

The most probable explanation of this apparent 
foreknowledge is that animals are sensitive to the 
slight tremors which precede nearly all earthquakes. 
Moreover, in volcanic districts poisonous gases 
sometimes emanate from the ground, and animals | 
are presumed to be unpleasantly affected by them. 


> 
“PROVIDENTIAL.” 


The wives of the early settlers of our country | 
were naturally women of unusual resolution and | 
bravery, and the lives they were compelled to lead, | 
isolated from neighbors and surrounded by savages | 
and wild beasts, tended still further to develop such 
traits. The following illustration of their spirit is 
taken from ‘Reminiscences of Saratoga.’”’ | 

The Barhydts lived on the edge of ‘Bear Swamp,” | 
as it was called, a few rods east of the present race- 
course. Mrs. Barhydt was a woman of pluck—of 
| much the same stuff that Revolutionary dames were | 

made of. 
| One afternoon, while her husband was absent, a | 
| large bear came in through the open door of the log- | 
| house, and leisurely walked up to where a neigh- | 
| bor’s babe was sleeping in a cradle. 
| Just then Mrs. Barhydt turned and saw the in- 

truder. In her excitement she forgot the old Queen 

Anne’s musket that hung loaded over the fireplace, 

and seized instead a large case-knife with which she 

had just been cutting up pork, and with which, after 
|a desperate struggle, she succeeded in despatching 
| the bear. 

She took no great credit to herself for what she 
had done, but was wont to remark that the affair 
was really “quite providential,’’ since the animal 
| furnished the family with fresh meat for several 
| weeks, a luxury they had not tasted for a long time 

| previously. 

| = — 

TIRED. 

| Drawing-room talk is sometimes not very interest- 

| ing, even to those who participate init. In the fol- 

| lowing anecdote, therefore, borrowed from the San 

| Francisco Chronicle, the curious thing is not the 
weariness of the little girl, but the genius she man- 
ifested in dispelling it. Evidently she is what in 
these days is called a person of resources. 


She had been very desirous to peep in upon the 
grown-up world, and find out what kind of conver- 
sation took place between her mother and her 
friends. She begged to be permitted to stay in the 
drawing-room when her mother received visitors, 
and at last she was granted permission. 

She was very quiet; she sat demurely for a while 
and listened. Then she went out, and presently a 

| curious succession of thuds and knocks was heard 
| outside. It was not very loud. Presently she came 
in again and took her seat, sat patiently a little 
| longer, and got up and went out. Again the same 
peculiar noise was heard. 

After the visitors had gone her mother called her 
| and said, ‘What were you doing out there, and why 
| did you leave the room?” 
| Well, I'll tell you,mamma. I got so very tired 
|of hearing those women talk, that I went out in the 

hall and turned somersaults to relieve myself.” 


—— 


which people most often take cold: by allowing | 


draughts of cold air to strike the back of the neck, 
by getting the feet cold or wet, and by becoming 
suddenly chilled when heated either from exercise 
or from sitting in a close, warm room. 

Doctor Brown-Séquard, of Paris, recognizing 
these facts, proposes to render the nerves of the 
neck and feet less sensitive to sudden changes of 
temperature, by blowing cool air on them, and then 
colder and still colder air day by day, till they can 
stand air of a very low temperature without dis- 
comfort or injury. 

But this method has the disadvantage of requiring 
expensive apparatus. 
may be obtained by a much simpler process. Pour 
rock-salt, or, still better, sea-salt, into a two-quart 
fruit-jar till itis half full. Fill the jar with water. 
Let it stand in your bedroom for twenty-four hours, 
shaking it a few times, and you will have a strong 
brine in the jar above the salt. 

Pour a pint of this brine into a bowl, and bathe 
the throat and neck thoroughly with it, wiping with 
a towel. Now follow by rubbing hard with a piece 
of very coarse flannel till the skin glows. Serve the 
feet in the same way. Repeat this night and morning, 
and you will very soon find that you are less liable 
than before to take cold. 

Add water each time after you have used from the 
jar, so as to have a quantity of brine in it contin- 
ually. 
should bathe the neck and feet in hot water first, 
then follow with the cold brine and the rubbing. 

If one will follow the above directions, and pro- 
tect himself properly, especially his feet, when going 
out into the open air, he will rarely or never take 
cold from the first two causes we have named. 


SS 
ANIMALS AND EARTHQUAKES. 


The lower animals are said to be greatly terrified 
by earthquakes, and their excitement beforehand is 
sometimes sufficient to foretell the event. No doubt 
they know well that something terrible is taking 
place. Professor Milne, a student of volcanic phe- 
nomena, has recently given various instances of 
their behavior at such times. 

During the Tokio earthquake of 1880, cats ran 
about the houses trying to escape; foxes barked, 
and horses attempted to kick down the boards con- 
fining them to their stables. In the London earth- 
quake of 1749, roach and other fish in a canal showed 
signs of confusion and fright, and fish have been 


known, after an earthquake, to rise to the surface | 


dead and dying. 


Most interesting of all are the observations show. | 
ing that animals are disturbed just before a shock. 


So well-known is this fact that, for a while after the 
great Calabrian earthquake, the neighing of a horse 
or the cackle of a goose 
terrified inhabitants flying from their houses, in 
expectation of another shock. 

Ponies have been known to prance about their 
stalls, pheasants to scream, and frogs to cease croak- 
ing, a short time before the earth trembled. The 
Japanese say that moles show their agitation by 
burrowing. 

Birds hide their heads beneath their wings 


and 


The same beneficial results | 


A person whose circulation is very inactive | 


was sufficient to send the | 


| A TAME WASP. 


Some tribes of insects are ‘domestic’ enough, but 
| this is far from saying that they are welcome, and, 
| in fact, of all living objects of research those of the 
entomologist yield the fewest “pets.” Every one to 
| his taste, however, and Reason has a correspondent 
| who can love a wasp, and speak an appreciative 
| word for it. 


Some time ago, he says, I experimented quite 
| thoroughly with some of these little fellows, and 
could not but admire their scrupulous cleanliness 
and remarkable good-humor. 

One which I called my “pet wasp” 
his delight when he was allowed to lie in the palm 
of my hand, while I stroked him with the fingers of 
the other hand, almost as one would stroke a cat. 
He did surprise me once by stinging me, but I am 
convinced it was purely accidental. 

The next time you have an opportunity, watch a 
wasp as he makes his morning toilet, an you do 
not fall in love with the little fellow for his neatness, 
his grace and his general good behavior, it must be 
because you are jealous of his accomplishments: 


a 
IN DUE FORM. 

A man was arraigned in an Arkansas court, many 

years ago, for stealing a young pig out of his neigh- 


bor’s pen, said pig, or shoat, being alleged to be 
worth a dollar and a half. 





The evidence was conclusive, and the jury, after a 
brief retirement, brought in their verdict,—‘Guilty 
| of hog-stea.urg in the first degree.” 

The judge remarked that th 
enough, except that it failed to assess the value of 
the pig, and further thay there were no degrees in 
hog-stealing. He must ask the jury to retire again, 
and bring in a verdict in due form. 

The jury went out, with pen, ink and paper, bu 
were badly nonplussed over that werd “form.” 
Finally one of them, who had formerly been a jus- 
tice of the peace, drew up a document to which the 
other eleven assented, and with which all hands 
returned to the court-room. This was the verdict: 

“We, the jeurey, pusilanimously find the defend- 
ant gilty in the sum of 1 dollar and a ¥ in favor of 
the hog.” 





a 
IN PRONUNCIATION. 


| The correct sound of the vowel u is among the 
| niceties of English pronunciation, but after all, it is 
not half so important as politeness, a fact which a 
certain small boy seems to have forgotten. 


“Mr. Featherly,” said Bobby, at the dinner table, 
“how do you pronounce d-o?’ 

“Do, Bobby,” replied Mr. Featherly, indulgently. 
| ‘*How do you pronounce d-e-w?” 

“Du-u-ew,”—and Mr. Featherly put on a genteel 
air for the benefit of Bobby’s older sister. 

‘**Well, then, how would you pronounce the second | 
day of the week?” 

“Tewsday, I think.” 

“You’re wrong.” 

“Wrong? How would you pronounce it, Bobby?” 

““Monday.”—New York Times. 


LESSON 





+ 


“HAVE you felt slippers?” inquired an old lady 
in a shoe-store. The clerk, who was new at the 
business and rather young, answered, solemnly, 
“Yes, ma’am, many a time.” . 


“Look, Robbie!”’ said a little girl, pointing to a 
street-sprinkler. ‘‘Well, don’t you think he knows 
| it?” said Robbie. “He dces it to keep the boys 
from riding on behind.” 


gag 4 evinced | 


ne finding was proper | 





Write Hub Gore Makers, Boston,asking what shoe 
dealers in your locality sell Insured Congress Shoes.[ Adv. 


emmiii ate. 

The figures upon the dial of the STANDARD | 
METALLIC THERMOMETER are so large and distinct, 
they can be seen clearly from all parts of the room.[ Adv, 


For all purposes of a pain reliever, for both in- | @. 
ternal and external use, “Brown's Household Panacea” | 
is highly recommended. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. | 


coumemnicsiiliiictastiants 
Shorthand by Mail. 

Do you understand that you can be taught at home us 
thoroughly as if you were at school? Send for infor- 
mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. 8S. 
Courts, 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Ade. 


A GCOOD BECINNINC. 


Young students in PIANO may Start Right under 
thoroughly competent Teachers, and so be prepared to 
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go on making rapid and substantial pre ress, without The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., 
aes gy oe, a aa of io ™Tuition whose Tomato Catsup has gained an international 


for Ten Weeks, $6. Next term begins September 12th. 
E. TO 


reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. This is 
URJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 


made of the pulp of specially selected Tomatoes, 
skilfully combined with other ingredients of the 
best quality, the whole forming a perfectly sea- 
soned, rich and wholesome dish, suited to either 
a simple luncheon or a most elaborate dinner 

It needs to be heated only before serving. 


Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will con- 
vince ladies and gentlemen of its excellence and supe- 
riority, a sample one-pound can will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of cost of expressage, fifteen cents in 
stamps, by 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Women 


| Of delicate constitu- 

| tion, no better medi- 

; cine can be recom- 
| mended than 

“wy 


AYER’S 


yay Sarsaparilla, 


(} It is highly concen. 
MK trated, economical, 
safe, and pleasant to 
to take. 

“This is to certify 
that after having been 
> sick for twelve years 

with kidney disease 

P and general debility, 

and having been treated by several physi- 

cians without relief, I am now better in 

every respect, and think I am nearly well, 

having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s Sarsa- 

arilla.”— Maria Ludwigson, Albert Lea, 
innesota. 


s 
9 s 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, $1; six, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 


BILINCSANES BOOK 


Entitled, “BILL NYE AT LARGE,” containing 13 original sketches by 
this popular Humorist, never before published. Numerous illustrations. 
Everybody should have a copy. 
Address, 


Woolson Spice Co., Publis 


JAMES MEANS & 








The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to house 
exteriors can only be produced and permanently held 
by the use of 


‘CABOT'S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, with 
samples on wood, sent on application. 


Mention The Youth’s Companion. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


How to get Baby 
Safely 
| Through August. 


| As regards diet—where the mother cannot nurse 
her child—beyond question 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 


is the most natural and nourishin;z diet for infants 
during hot weather. NESTLE’S FOOD contains no 
drug or stimulant. It is composed of milk with 
all its cream, wheaten bread crust and a little 
sugar, and NOTHING ELSE. The simplicity and 
perfection of manufacture of this food have secured 
| for it world-wide favor as the mothers’ and phy- 
sicians’ mainstay in hot weather. 

Sample sent any mother on application to 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., New York. 
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Sent to any address on receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps. 














ers, and Manfrs. of Lion Coffee, Toledo, Ohio. 





& 00.8 BOOTS AND SHOES. 


The best testimonial we ever had.—“James Means & Co. are the bears of the boot and shoe market. They 
| have revolutionized the business by making high priced goods unsalable.”— Trade Paper. ; 


| Tea JAMES MEANS’ 














| t UNEXCELLED 


CANNOT FAIL 
—>- TO -< 


SATISFY 4 


Are Unexcelled in Merit. 


Positively none genuine unless fans | our name and price stamped 
| plainly on the soles. Your retailer will supply you with Boots and Shoes so 
stamped if you insist upon his doing so; if you'do not insist, some retailers 
will coax you into buying inferior goods upon which they make a larger 
profit. Ours are the original $3 and $4 Shoes, and those who imitate our 
system of business are unable to compete with us in quality of factory pro- 
ducts. In our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the United States. 
How your boy does wear out his shoes! 
James Means’ $2 Shoes for Boys will outwear any other boys’ shoe 
ever made. You can have lace or button. 


$2.50 BUYS THE BEST FARMERS’ THICK BOOT. 
JAMES MEANS’ 


QUARTER EACLE BOOT. 


SP A Reliable Kip Boot for Farmers. 
10 Mills make one Cent; 
| 10 Cents make one Dime; 
| 10 Dimes make one Dollar; 


10 Dollars make one Eagle. 
| And with a Quarter Eagle any Farmer in the Country 
can now buy a boot that will satisfy him. Farmers have 
been looking for such a boot for a long time and now it 
has come. 

Boots and Shoes from our celebrated factory 
are sold by wide-awake retailers in all parts 
of the country. We will place them —_ within 
your reach in any State or Territory if you will invest 
one cent in a postal card and write to us. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON THE JAMES MEANS QUARTER EAGLE KIP BOOTS FOR FARMERS. 


In order to immediately distribute samples of these Boots all over the country, we will send them, transporta- 
tion prepaid, to any man in Prd place where there is a post-office or railroad in any State or Territory of the 
United States. We will send them by express or by mail, with all charges for transportation to destination pre- 
paid by ourselves, on receipt of regular price, 2.50. Send money by post-office order or registered letter. We 
| will accept United States postage stamps for the odd half dollar. 

In order to get a perfect fit, take a piece of paper and place your foot upon it, then mark out the shape of your 
foot, keeping your pencil close to the foot all the way around. Then take the last boot which you wore, and mark 
out the shape of that in the same way. We will fill your order on the same day we receive it. Take great care to 
be very accurate, and be sure to give us your full address, town, county and State or Territory. If we have a dealer 
handling our oy in your town we want you to buy of him; we do not want you to send to us, as we will not in- 
| terfere with the dealers who sell our goods, but we are glad to supply you if your dealer will not. Any boot and 
| shoe retailer or any country store-keeper can supply you with our goods if he wants to, but some dealers will try 
| to sell you inferior goods on which they make a larger profit than they ought to ask for. In that case send to us. 


JAMES MEANS & CO.., 41 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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